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BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON SOUTHEAST ALTERNATIVES' 
October, 197U 

The E}q)erimental Schools Program (ESP) is designed to test comprehen- 
sive change in education with the intent to facilitate the transition from 
research and experimentation to practice. Southeast Alternatives, one 
component of ESP, is dedicated to the following goals : 

I. " [The project will provide j a curriculum which helps children 
master basic skills 

II. , ''The project will test four alternative school styles (K-6) and 

selected options in schooling programs for grades 7-12 articulated 
upon the elementary alternatives." 

III. ''The project will test decentralized governance x-^ith some transfer 
of decision making pox^rer from both tlxp Minneapolis Board of 
Education and the central administration of the Minneapolis Public 
Schools." 

IV. "The project will test comprehensive change over a five year 

period from 6/1/71 - 6/30/76 combining promising school practices 
in a mutually reinforcing design. Curriculum staff training, 
administration, teaching methods, internal research, and governance 
in SEA make up the main mutually reinforcing parts." 

ESP was initiated in 1971 by the United States Off j.ce of Education and 
is now directed by the National Institute of Education (NIE) . In May, 
1971 three school districts, Minneapolis Public Schools, Berkeley Unified 
School District of Berkeley, California and Franklin Pierce School District 
of Tacoma, feshington, vrere selected as experimental school sites* There 
are five major experimental school sites and 13 smaller ones as of 197U* 

Southeast Alternatives, the name given to the Minneapolis Public Schools 
Experimental School Project, , was funded for five years. On June 1, 1971^ 
a 27~month operation grant of $3,580,877 was made to the school district. 
A final 33-month contract for $3,036,722 was approved by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE) on May 22, 197U. 

The 2,114-0 K-12 students in the project include a racially and economi- 
cally diverse urban population. Southeast Minneapolis, bounded by factories. 



flour iPxilL:, freewayr;^ multiple dwellinj^s. i^esidential neighborhoods^ 
shopping areas and railroadvS, also houseG the main campus of the University 
of Minnesota^ Minneapolis. Stately old homes, lox^ income apartments and 
expensive condominiuiris are all located in the area. This mixture of ages^ 
occupations , intererit:^, and life styles supports a diversity of views about 
the nature of public education which the five SEA alternative schools 
established by parent choice reflect. 

At the elementary level students may choose to attend any one of four 
major alternative programs: 

The Contemporary School at Tuttle utilizes the graded, primarily self- 
contained classroom structure. The basic skills of mathematics and language 
are developed through an individualized multi-text , multi-media approach. 
Students move .between their homerooms and a vareity of centers to participate 
in learning activities throughout the entire school day. 

The Continuous Progress School in the Pratt building allows children 
to advance at their own speeds without regard to grade level. Children are 
placed in homeroom groupings according to their reading placement and 
spend of their day in these homerooms. All subject areas are taught 
by the homeroom teacher. Mornings are structured with language arts^ math^ 
social studies^ science, music and other curricular areas. About of 
student time is spent in two-week interest groups which are selected by 
students, faculty, parents and volunteers. 

The Open School at Marcy offers its students an opportunity to influence 
their education. An integrated curriculum which emphasizes the process 
approach, that of children learning how to learn, to make independent judgments 
and to discover their interestvS, is offered. Cliildren are grouped in multi- 
aged "families and a flexible daily schedule allows times for activities at 
various resource centers. The Marcy Community Day plan makes it possible 
^ for students to take extended trips into the city or x>rilderness to expand 
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their educational experience. 

The Free School (K-12) offers a flexible curriculum which allows stu^x^ 
dents to pursue the areas they wish to develop and experience with emphasis 
on making the curriculum relevant to present day issues and enliancing . stu- 
dents ' skills^ knowledge and inner autonomy for acting as free people in an 
environment of rapid^ almost radical change. The Free School is particular- 
ly committed to recognize and oppose raciSia^ sexism and class oppression in 
today's world. Students are grouped into yoionger (primary) ^ middle and 
older (secondary) categories. Although basic skills are stressed, and 
graduation requirements ai'e setj a flexible approach is used in achieving 
goals . 

The transitional program at Mai*shall~University High School has been 
designed to meet the needs of the diverse groups of students coming from 
the various SEA eJ.ementaiy programs. An Open classroom and a Continuous 
Progress classroom are available for students in bth-8th grades. Students 
11 and 12 years of age may choose to remain in their elementary school until 
grade 7 or enter either of the transitional programs. Graded classrooms are 
available to 7th and 8th graders. A.L.E.j the adjusted learning environment 
for students with special needs ^ and a special reading center are also of- 
fered to Junior High students. Teachers work in teams to offer a coordi- 
nated program. 

A flexible array of courses and activities are available ab the High 
School level. Each Marshall-U student ^ with parental consent ^ designs his 
or her own educational program within a trimester system of twelve week 
courses. In addition to single discipline courses there are inter-disci- 
plinary courses, independent study opDortunities ^ and a variety of off- 
campus leai'ning programs in the community. 

Advisory/governing councils consisting of parents ^ faculty^ staff ^ and 
sometimes students have been established at all five SEA schools. An SEA 
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Managfiimint. Terim of principals and managers of K-12 servrice prograaiG share 
project-wide decision m^aking with the SEA director. A project-wide boards 
the Southeast Council^ is composed of parent and staff representatives from 
each school and other community representatives and serves in a strong 
advisory capacity to the SEA director* 

A Teacher Center has been established to provide teachers with an op- 
portunity to receive substantial in-service training as well as to provide 
an avenue for preservice experiences. An ^En-service Committee made up of 
teachers from the SEA schools receives proposals and acts on them^ thus pro- 
viding a direct role for teachers in the staff development activities. The 
;v r...^. University of Minnesota and Minneapolis Public Schools jointly operate the 
Teacher Center which was first initiated with federal SEA f unds • 

Two evaluation teams are directly involved with the SEA project. Level 
I (Internal) evaluators work for the Minneapolis Public Schools and are ad- 
ministratively responsible to the SEA director. The Level I team conducts 
formative evaluation activities as requested by project participants such 
as parents^ students^ faculty^ administrators and the Board of Education, 
The purpose of this type of formative evaluation is to provide information 
that will be useful in developing effective educational programs and improving 
the project. 

The Level II Evaluation teaia is organized by the ARIES Corporation, 
This external team is knom as the Minneapolis Evaluation Team (MET) and is 
accountable directly to N,I,E, The purpose of external evaluation is to 
independently collect information of a sujnmative nature about SEA which will 
be of use to practicing educators who are in the process of designing^ 
• implementing or operating programs to improve education. 
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PREFACE 

Parent input to administrative decisions within SEA takes several forms . * 
Firsts administrators often seek individual or group opinions -on issues. 
Secondly^ parents sit on advisory councils and governing boards which set policy 
or^'make recommendations. Finally^ a broad base of feedback is soiight through 
systematic interviews or surveys of all parents. This document reports the 
results of the third all-parent survey effort* 

The SEA internal evaluation department serves adiriinistrators and advisory 
bodies in these efforts by carrying out the design^ data collection^ data 
analysis .and reporting back of surve^y results. Much credit is due to the staff 
and adviw^ory board members of each SE school and the SE council who identified 
issues^ formulated questions and assisted in the design of the questionnaires. 
Their names are too numerous to mention individually but their commitment to 
this task helped make the questionnaires relevant* The Level I evaluation 
tv?an who contributed to m.ailing^ data processing;, analysis and reporting included 
Thel Kocher^ Gail Welch and Roy Aimen. Ruby Barber of Pratt -Motley assisted in 
the follow-up calling of parents. Appreciation is extended to secretaries 
E"ll?;ribeth Pilman and Barbara Renshaw for their typing mid other services. 



INTRODUCTION 



Purpose 

A major goal of Southeast AlteiTiaiiVes is to encourage parent and coramimity 
involvement in the educational cfnd decision-making processes of the schools. 
One of the many ways school personnel and school advisory groups learn of 
par^ts ' perceptions of what and how the schools are doing is tlirough surveys or 
questionnaires. This report describes the results of the third all-parent survey 
conducted in SEA. 

Motivation ^ - 

The survey was encouraged by the SE Council (the all~SEA advisor^^ body)^ by 
the parent-staff-coimnunity advisory bodies in the individual schools,, and by the 
SKA. Mrmagement Teain. The internal evaluation department sought out and received 
the invaluable help of these groups in the formulation of questions and design of 
the queationnaires in an effort to obtain relevant data for their information 
needs - 

The Instruments / 

Every parent was mailed a quea^ionnaire packet containing six sections -one 
to be answered by all-parents and one from each of -the SEA component schools. 
Parents were directed to respond to the all-parent (SEA) section ard to those 
school sections at which their child(ren) was (were) attending. Thus^, there was 
a tv7o-page suj'vey form covering questions of general concern to SEA schools and' 
parents and a two-page survey form covering issues of concern to each particular 
school: 

1. All parent section (SEA) - 12 questions (28 variables) 

2. Marshall-University High School - 13 questions (32 variables) 

3. ,Pra4:.t-Motley Schools - 10 questions (31 variables) 
U. Tut tie School - Ik questions (37 variables) 

5. Marcy School - 21 questions (21 variables) 

6. Free School - 13 questions ([i2 variables) 
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The com^^!^-f' .'Ji'i \ai-:.l:rcr..\ thii.' dt/alt uiXh 191 variables m workinf5 with the 
total of 53 oucii^biom^. 

In addlticM to rs-:poiidmr ic Iho quojtionnairo sacvtionr-;, prj.rx?nti3 were urged 
to OTite cciament--; helow it^^ms if they wished, Also^ the:/ t'^ere in-vrited to supply 
fiirther cor::v.jnt^ on the b:i.ck of the^ ooycv letter dxxcL state to whom these should 
be 3ent. A total of 137 cover letters were received^, maiiy with extensive 
corranents. Copies of the originals were forwarded to the appropriate schools or 
cffic^^:; u iirected. Information reLated to other coments will be included with 
othar data in the toxt of Chapter 2, • 

_k ir;ix"iis t/*atlon of the Siu'vey 

Ar;T:roxirao.c;ly Vil,^-, p^ur'onts were sont the survey^ March l5:> 197h' A poj:^t~paid 
return envelope was provid^^d x^?Lth each. Thece envelopes were numerically to 
rilow r=: 11 o.;-::p o^J a randoxr: :-ir:pl'^ frorn the entire group. All responses;, however., 
vjere senaratv:d i'^.::itjdiateay frorri ccMied envelopes and not ac^sociated x-jith parent 
Harden- All r^-*npGn;^::s w-ro thuis anonynoui:, 

Conput-r ^tna£Ly^:is of the data war^ facilitated by questionnaire formats 
'.t-aU;;nod for easy ke;^^^'^^'^^^^!^^^* VJrite-in comments from each questionnaire page 
Vi-'-ro coliect.ed ^xid later included in the feedback information to the appropriate 
schools, ^ 

Parent^c were appraised of the coming survey in the SEA newspaper two weeks 
before rr^all-out and by a post card one ^^eek in advance* Five days after mail-out 
a rerdnder card ex^:>reGsed appreciation to respondents and urged non-returners 
to send in completed forms. Personal help was supplied to those requesting aide 
in filling out the instruments. 
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Response s 

Approximately [i5 percent of the questionnaires were returned (6o2 ^ 
13[i5)* Fig'u^e 1 present^s a timeline of events and returns by days over the 
cop.ection period. 




Figure 1, ^iv^^nt*^ and return^^ durin^^ ^idministr^tioji of the 
197^ S^s/V n?rent '^v<rvf->y nue^ti onnairf2o 
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The ov^TaiJ.. vrxU-^ of rc^tui'n^ thou^^h nob as high as the 1973 effort^ is 
considered slightly above v/liat might normally be expe<:^d in a mail-out 

stix'vejr of this length -md dlif i c-iiit,,/. 

Table 1 shows thc^ nu.-nbors of farvLlies responding tc each section of the 
questionnaire packet. 



Table J , ResponBe^ to the sectdons of tne ISlh SEA Parent Questiomiaire 



Section 


N 




All Parent (3EA,^ 


602 


A total of 1352 


il/irsht'ill-Univer^^ ity 


277 


questionnaire sections 


Pr5itt-Motley 


157 


were returned. 


Tutt Le 


102 






1':'3 




I '/GO Schoo l 


51 




Th" eIe?:ont.Hry ::chool re.^";idenco 'jTo; 


I of 


the 602 responden!,s is displayed 


.2. It i-evefjl:: that. rolabiveiy 2r. 


rge 


proportion (28,^) of responses 


f^o:-! p3.rotitr? -^ho caid Lhey .live oat: 
» 


ri.de 


the aoutheast area. 


Tabic 2. Elementary school 


residence area of respondents. 


Residence Aj^ea 




Px-'oportion of 602 Responses 


Marcy 




12^ 


Pratt-Motley 




2Q% 


Tut tie 




2Q% 


Outside of SE 




23% 


(l;o reopontie) 




(h%) 
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Table 3 roveals that the children of the responding families represent from 
kO% to 62% of the student population of a particular SEA school and^ overall^ 
represent k7%\of the SEA student population. 



Table 3. Students represented by the respondents. 



% of total enrollment 



Mars hall-Univers ity 
Tuttle 

Pratt-Motley 
Marcy 

Free School 



hO% of 976 
$2% of 269 
k6% of U78 
62% of 302 

$1% of iia 



SEA overall 



k7% of 2166 



Sampling for RepreseTitativenes s 



To check on the representativeness of the data received^ a sample of 100 
names was picked at random from the original mailing list. Repeated follow-up 
efforts by phone and by personal visit*: resulted in receipt of 6$% of the sample 
questionnaires within the deadline specified. Comparison of sample with non- 



of the 190 variables in the survey. Since we would expect of the differences 
to be significant simply by chance^ it can be concluded that the overall sample 
is representative of the total group. 

In a comparison of the 602 respondents^ occupation and education data with 
corresponding data of respondents to the 1972 random sampling of parents (from a 
survey titled Listening to Parents ) we note a similarity of proportions ajnong the 
categories generally^ but a trenrl toward higher educational levels in this year's 
respondent group. 

In general^ then^ vie conclude that the response data appears reasonably 
representative of SEA parent opinion and certainly of those who .normally respond 
to schools with opinions and ccroments. 



sample responses revealed statistically significant data differences on only 10 
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Conclusions from the data 

For those who would lilce to gain a brief oven/iew of the results before 
proceeding to the complete results as given iji Chapter 11^ the next few 
pages contain some general conclusions which are supported by the data. 
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Paront Survey: All-Parent Section 
Conclusions 



(1) As in previous SEA p/arnnt surveys^ most respondents felt they had received 
adequate information to enable, them to make a wise choice for their 
children (Table 5A) . 

(2) More people agree that SEA is offering adequate secondary --level choices than 
disagree. The 197h results also indicate less dissatisfaction thaii was 
found on the 1973 sui^voy. The results show some differences from school-to-- 
school (Table 5E). 

(3) Nearly all parents believe that decision-malcing should be decentralized 
at least to the ey.tent of allovjing elected parent-staff groups to advise 
decision-makers. More than half believe that the elected group should 
participabe directly in making decisions (Table 6a) . 

(U) Parents are generally more satisfied 'than dissatisfied with the present 

parent-staff governing groups/procedures » Large proportions ^ however^ marked 
"Don't Know" to questions pertaining to these topics (Tables 6B;, 6C^ 6D). 

(5) A large majority of SEA paxents feel that "the quality of education in SEA 
schools is high". The data indicate that there is a significant 
relationship betv/een parents' ratings on this question and the school(s) their 
Ghild(ren) attend. Overall responses were about the same as in 1973 x^jith 
both years indicating more positive attitudes than were present on the 1972 
parent survey (Tables 7A^ 7B) • 

(6) Alntost all SEA .parents feel that SEA is providing adequate program choices 
but nearly half v;ere uncertain about the adequacy of programs to meet the 
needs of minority ^tnd low income students (Tables QAy 8B). 

'7) Over the three year histoiy of the project there has been increasing agreement 
T.aat^ "spending federal funds in SEA schools is a worthwhile use of tax 
dollars" (Tables 9A, >^B) . 

( j) The proportions of SEA parents agreeing or disagreeing that SEA programs 

provide smooth transition from K through 12 were about equal. Analysis of 
the results by school indicated significant differences (Table 10). 

(9) About half of the parents feel that^ "ensuring that each student learns the 

basic skills of reading .^nd math is the most important job of the school" with 
parents at some schools feeling more strongly about this than parents at 
other schools (table llA). 

(10) About half of the parents feel that^ "learning in school is primarily dependent 
upon the teacher" x^ith some schools^ parent groups responding more positively 
than others (Table 12A). 

(11) The large majority of SEA parents do not feel that the city-wide testing 
progr^jm has given them any helpful information about their child's progress 
(Table ih) . 
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Marshall -University Parent Survey 



Conclusions 

(1) Math skills, reading and witinf/; gIcLIIs and further education a:fter high 
school >7ere rated by M-U parents as having the greatest importance to the 
respondents^ children (Table M~TJ-2) . 

(2) About 8^% of the respondents perceived their children as doing well or OK, 
and that their students feel their classes are great or OK (Table M-U-3). 

(3) A positive increase in parent feeling of welcomeness and freedom to talk 
to M~U staff "Was noted over 1973. A sitnilar increase in tone was noted 

in the feeling that students get along well with each other. Early gradua- 
tion is seen as a worthwhile choice (Table M-IJ-U). 

(U) About ^0% feel well infonaed and UO^ more feel fairly well informed about 
courses available, courses being taken and the child^s progress in them 
.(Table M-U-^). 

(5) A majority of parents feel that the relative emphasis placed upon mathema- 
tics, reading, writing, art, music, drama and industrial arts at M-U 
is about right. Among the areas rated there was some feeling that the 
emp'hasis on reading, x^riting, speaking, college prep classes, humaai rela- 
tions, art, imisic and drama is too little. 

(Table M-U-6). 



(6) Among six areas rated, greatest parent satisfaction was expressed with 
student progress reporting, th^^triinester system and ^jith the variety of 
courses available. Least satisfaction was expressed with discipline. 
There was much uncertainty over progress in the transitional prograin and 
parent involvement in planning and decision-making (Table M-^U-?). 

(7) Although there was much uncertainty about the amount of unscheduled time 
available to students, most felt it was about the "right amount". A 
sizeable proportion of 9--12th graiie parents said "too much" time was 
available (Table M-U--8). 

(8) Choice of ooiorses to be taken was viewed as a decision involving both 
students and parents (Table M-ir-9). 
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Tuttle School P.-irent 
Conclusions 



Survey* 



(1) Seventy-five percent to 90% of tho responding families feel thab the 

current emphases placed U2')on reading^ math^ physical education^ social studies, 
human relations^ woodworking and ceramics is about right, Ainong these 
areas ^ parents had most micerttsinty about the social studies program 
(Table T-1). 

(2) Among 12 curricular areas given overall ratings of quality^ liighest parent 
ratings. .M,c:?nt to Tuttle reading and math programs^ the physical education 
program and the after-school program (Table T-2). 

.(3) Satisfaction overran dissatisfaction by an average ratio of l6 to 1 on 

parent ratings of parent-teacher conferences^ progre? ' information^ school 
news^ discipline^ the PTA board and the principal. Ninety-seven percent 
were satisfied with the overall quality of education (Table T-3). 

(U) Most parents feel Tuttle students are well prepared for junior high but a 
large portion are uncertain. The majority are also uncertain about the 
junior high transitional program (Table T-l|). 

(5) Three of four* parents agree that parents have adequate opportunity for 
involvement in Tuttle planning ruid development (Table T-5) and an even 

• greater number indicated that they feel free to call upon school staff. 
(Table T-6). 

(6) Conferences are most preferred imong progress reporting methods and a majority 
find CAf4 reports (Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring) in math helpful or 
very helpful (Table T-7). 

(7) Parent respondents perceived their cliildren as happy at Tuttle^ learning 
lobs^ and the expectations on them about right (Table T-8). 
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Pratt-Motley Pai'ent Survey 
Conclusions 



(1) Almost all parents perceived that their children are happy and learning 
lots or some (Table R4-l), 

(2) Among the 13 curricular areas evaluated^ highest ratings were given to the 
afternoon Riini-course program^ the industrial arts woodshop and the reading 
program (Table PM-2). « 

(3) Parents generally expressed considerable sa.tisf action with seven areas of 
the P-M program which were rated ^ but there was much uncertainty about IMS 
math group instruction and student movement between Pratt and Motley, 
Parents were most satisfied with pax'ent-teacher conferences and with the 
leax-ning atmosphere (Table PM-3 ) • 

{h) Support for the IMS math program was given by a majority of _ respondents 
as^in 1973 (Table and Ql% agree that P-M is doing adequately in 

teaching basic skills subjects (Table PM-5)- Community volunteers were 
viewed as very important by b2% (Table PM-6), 

(5) Most parents are uncertain about how well prepared Motley students are for 
trmisition to junior high and how well prepared MUHS is to continue 
continuous progress education (Table 

(6) Three of four parents perceived a willin^'jness on the part of school 
personnel to listen tavparents either always or usually. There was also 
a feeling of welcomeness on behalf of 90% of the respondents to tall<: with 
the staff sho^old the need arise (Table M-o). 
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^ J^^'Sno ochool Parent Survey 
Conclusions 

(1) Parents perceive that the majority of their children at the Free School 
are generally happy or very happy and learning lots or learning some 
(Table FS-2,3)- 

(2) Choice of the Free School option "W^as a decision made by both parents and 
students with older students having considerably more input to the 
decision (Table FS-l;). 

(3) Given the task to rank several listed educational goals^ Free School 
parents ranked "being a creative and responsible person in a changing 
world" as first and "continuing efforts to influence environment" as second. 
Further education jji college or technical school was ranked third (Table FS~5). 

(10 AiTiong four kinds of reports sent to the home^ parents preferred reports on 
their child ^s progress in learning basic skills and how the child is 
interacting wT-th staff and stuiients (Table FS-6)- Parents preferred a variety 
of wa^ys of receiving that information but parent-teacher conferences was 
the raost preferred method (Table FS-7). 

(5) Among the five kinds of information they might get from the Free School^ 
the largest proportion of parents chose "descriptions of activities and 
classes offered". Staff de scripbions^ group progress reports j, and typical- 
day 'descriptions were next in order of preference (Table FS-8). 

(6) Parents perceived that day-to-day decisions ai-^e largely made by individual 
staff members (Table FS~9). 

(7) There were varied opinions^ alraost equally strong^ about changes (if any) 
needed in the Free School Governing Board composition (Table FS-IO). 

(8) Satisfaction with the job the Free School is doing in twelve ourricular 
areas outweighed dissatisfaction ratings by 2 to 1. Greatest satisfaction 
was expressed for the kind of job they are doing in encouraging creativity. 
Gtrong indications of satisfaction were also given to the job the Free 
School is doing in teaching mathj, developing skills., of self-expression 
through art J, music, writing^ etc^ helping students in the human rela- 
tions area and expanding learning opportunities by using community sites 
and resources. Although the proportion of parents expressing satisfaction 
was greater than the proportion expressing dissatisfaction^ Free School 
faioilies were somewhat critical of the job the Free School is doing in: 
teaching language arts and critical thinking; promoting responsibility 

for one^s o\m behavior and education; finding new and creative ways to 

teach basic skills; inf owning parents about students 's progress (Table FS-12). 

(9) Although the largest proportion of parents said the grarluation requirements 
were" neither too academic nor not traditional enough^ an almost equal 
portion were uncertain (Table FS-I3). 
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Marcy School Parent Sur-vey 



ConclUwSions 



(1) Among reasons for choooing Marcy, 8 of 10 parents responded that it has the" 
the philosophy and programs they like (Table M-l)^ and 9 of 10 parents rated 
the open education program provided as good or excellent (Table M-2). 

(2) Marcy's eiiiphasis on reading^ math and social skills development is "about 
right'f according to over 70^ of the parent respondents (Tables M-U) . 

(3) Parents expressed greatest satisfaction with parent-teacher conferences and the 
playground facilities^ and expressed most uncertainty of feeling regarding 
written reports of children's progress (Table M-5) . 

ik) MaJTcy parents e:<pressed strong agreement that they feel free ^o talk to 

the staff at Marcy and just slightly less agreement that tYiey have adequate 
opportunity to influence how Marcy develops. Agreement that children take 
advantage of opportunities offered in interest centers and that Marcy is 
doing an adequate job of teaching basic skills and getting along with 
others was also strong though somewhat weaker than for the previous two 
items. While the majority of parents agreed their children are learning 
to pursue interests in depths disagreement to this item was quite strong. 
(Table M-6). 

(5) About 7 of 10 Marcy parents were uncertain about how well their child were 
being prepared for junior liigh school or how well prepared M~U's Open School 
program is to receive Marcy students -(TaMe M~7). . ,^ 

(6) Parents perceived over 90?;^ of their cliildren bb happy at Marcy and learning 
lots or some (M-8 ;3nd M-9), 



CMPTER II 



SimiiM RESULTS 

The swrvej results are presented by sections^ with comments where necessary^ 

in the folio-wing ox'der: 

1. All -parent section (SEA.> 

2.. MarGhall-Unive,;sity section 

3. Tuttle Conteirporary School section 

Pratt-Motley Continuous Pror.ress Gchools section 
i;. Mcircy Open School section 
6. Free School section 

In presenting the data for ease of analysis percentages have been rounded, 
to the nearest vrhole percent, occasioning some responses to botal 99 or 101 
percent. Categories such as "don't fcrio-w" ^ "imcertain" and ''110 response's have in 
some cases been combined or omitted to focus attention on the discriminating 
opinions . 

The tablea in the ^'all-parent section'' contain data broken dom by school 
in order that individual schools may knn-w how the parents of the school responded 
to gjL iheir-. One of the major pnrp'Oses underly.lng the development of a system 
of al'tematives is to provide prof^rams that vary in the amomit of structure 
ana/or flexibility allowed students, staff and parents. Success in tliis endeavor 
will necessarily result in parent opinion differences from school to school 
on many diraensions. Any interpretations of school-to-school comparisons must 
certainly take this into account. 

All Parent Section 

Respondents ' characteristics 

When interpreting the results of the suxvey one might first ask what the 
respondent groups ar-e like. Tlie gjv^ups may be characterized by educational 
background and occupation as presented 3Ji Tables 3 and h respectively. 
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Table 3 

Educational Back^^onnd of Respondents 



jF'^ine high school or less 
jB:' 'Wished high -school 
io^^e school *'Xig aftr^r H. S.; 
» voc. trali'iing or oller^j 
jjuur year college graduate 
•Some graduate work 
'G^?iduate degree 
\7x) response 

It? Father 
K = Mother 



Minis 




PAl 


Marcy 


F, 


s. 


F ' M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 






1Q% 


7% 


s% 




7% 


1? 


2% 
6% 


2? 


12% 22% 


2G% 


3S% 


s% 


12% 


h% 


9% 


k% 


2h% .3h% 
7% 9% 


2Gi 


3^1 


21% 


3S% 


18? 


38% 


10? 


h2% 


?>% 


\x% 


7% 


11% 


11? 


13% 


12? 


10? 


9% 12% 


7% 


S% 


11% 


17% 


k% 


1S% 


10? 


22? 


27% lh% 


13% 


e% 


\x3% 


18? 


J48? 


22% 


J46? 


20% 


7% 3% 


10% 


e% 


9% 


3% 


7% 


2% 


li;? 





Total 

SEA 
F M 
10^ B% 
lOjC 16% 

21% 36% 

10% n,% 

3% 13% 

33% 1S% 

9% h% 



TH'} occupational data presented in Table ij, was obtajJied by using the Warner ^ 
- ^kerj Eell_^^ Revioed Scale f v^r Ratin^j; O ccupation- ^ to code the occupation listed 
by the respondents. For p-.'^se of interpretation,, categories containing small 
n^inbers of rosponients have been combined, Thusj, the second grouping used in 
this report is a combination of categories two and three in the Warner et al. 
eCa^.e^ the third grouping is a combination of their categories four and five^ 
and the fourth grouping is a combination of. their categories six and seven. 
The last two groupings used in Table h were added to the Warner et al, scale to 
y;ro^/ide for these respondents. 

Comparison of the total SKA. occupational data in Table l\. with the occupa- 
tional data coll.ected from elementary student cumulative record cards and 
-^.ported in the Study of Elementar?/- Student Characteristics and Movement^ shows 
r/j mjor differences. This tends to further support the assumption that the 
parents who responded to the survey are representative of the total SEA population. 
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Table U 


















- 


Occupations of 


Respondents 






































Total 






Tuttle 


P/M 




Marcy 






SEA 






F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M . 




























n nY»cyei Tmiot npkci'^ CT DTI JlH ^?nH 

division managers ^ CPA 






12!? 


1^ 


31/^ 








2U^ 




26^ 


75? 




























TmIcjT *n<3e-«c: c; rji n h ;:;Ti f, TTin'IlAP'Sr'S . 

accoimtants^ salesmen 






2\Sp 


1^/b 


28^ 


27^ 


jJX/b 




30:2 


26;^ 


27^ 


26^ 




























taiy^ skilled mechanics 






































11,1; 


10%' 


12^ 






lit!? 


15^ 


cooks J sfei-skilled vrorkers 


18^ 


18^ 




15^ 


On/ 




Unskilled factory-j vraitress^, 


























taxi drivers J gas station 
attendants 


-US 


% 


li;? 


10:2 




3^ 




3% 




— 


1% 


3^ 


Housewife J horaemaker ^ 
staident 


2% 


2% 








33!? 


6% 


30% 




22^ 


Id 


31^ 


Retired^ disabled ^ tinem- 












20^ 




1^ 
17.'? 










ploj^ed 
Kg response 


\ 1% 


to! 

16% 


25.^ 


2^ 
21^ 


1^ 
26% 


1$ 


2^ 
2\x% 


2,? 

18;? 


2\% 


1? 
17^ 


F = Fath^-^r 


























M ^ jMoth-r 

. - 



























^ T'^o nunber of ^'no reannnsos" pcrb?i.ps indioatoG that thiv'a was personal inf ormation 
which a sizable mimber praferrod not to reveal. 

Pai'ent Ghoice-makinp, 

Farent/ctudent choice -maJkin^;^ is a major emphasis of the SM project. 
The results of several questions dealin^x with matters related to this area are 
riven in Tables - 5^. 



Table 5A 

Did you receive enough information on the SEA achools to help you make 
a ■vrise choice for your child (ren)? 




Yes 


Ho 


Mot 
Sure 


No 
Eevsponse 


i-njHs 

Tuttle 

p/t'I 

Marcy 

Free School 


8i;g 


n 
1(4 


8% 
2% 
6% 
9% 
12% 


6% 
2% 
3% 
2% 
h% 


Total SEA 


19% 


9% 


Q% 


h% 


Total Sjt/iu 1973 


1& 


13% 


7% 


1 h% 




Adequacy of information was clearly indicated by the vast majority (79^ 
overall) There were no significant differences in tl^p nay parents^ grouped by 
schools^ responded to this question. The pattern of response has been consistent 
over the years and indicates aliaosb 80/yof respondents feel they have adequate 
information. 

Fifty-eight pai^ents (lO^) OTote comments stating specific needs for 
Information: Training of teachers j less wordy and clearer explanations of 
differences in the schools; M-IJ options and curricuJ-ar information; proposed 
changes before they ai^e started; problems facing the schools; problems my child 
is ha^/ing; what children are doing; child's learning characteristics and 
progress; more criterion progress evaluation^ less comparative; guidance infoim- 
tion_, and what is needed for college entrance; philosopliyj, goals and methods 
of the schools* 



Table 

What sources of information have been helpful to you in choosing an 
SEA school for your child (ren)? 







Tallo -with 












School 


Other 


School 


Cominunity" 


SEA. 






Visit 


Parents 


Brochures 


Meeting 


newspaper 


Other-;;- 


Tutble 

Marcj 
Free School 


2h% 

hli% 

39% 
36% 
2h% 


12% 
1$% 
21% 
26% 
2Q% 


icr% 

'8% 

11% ■ 

h% 

2% 


8% 
6% 
9% 
7% 
10% 


2% 
2% 
1% 


2% 
13% 
13% 
19% 
28% 


Total 














SEA 


32% 


19% 


9% 


7% 


1% 


2<J% 



vc'^other" iXLclules:_ Child's visit to the schools^ counselor's help^ 
visit to SEA office^ principal's transfer^, talks with staffs, kept in 
neighborhood school^ parents' philosophy and knowledge of child j, news 
media*. 



There were a variety of comments stating "other" sources. Many indicated 
a thoughtful decision had been made based upon the parents knowledges and 
philosophy of education^ and tallcs with other parents or school personnel. 
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Several indicated that the student had much input bo the choice and several 
mentioned location -was iiaportant (neighborhood school) or their involvement in 
SEA planning. 

Table 5C revealc thab school visits^ talks -with parents^, and other sources 
(see Table 5b) provided the most helpful information in choosin.g a school or 
program. 









Table 5C 










tlhich one of these has been most helpful in 


choosing an 


SEA school? 






School 
Visit 


Talks with 
Other 
Par en bs 


School 
Brochui'es 


Community 
Meeting 


SEA 
Newspaper 


Other"" 


No 

Response 


MUHS 
Tuttle 

Pi'att/Motley 
Marcy 

Free School 


2h% 
hk% 
39% 

?i% 


iS'f: 
21% 

26% 
2%% 


10% 
8% 

11% 
\.\% 
2% 


8% 
6% 
9% 
1% 
10% 


2% 
2% 
1% 


25% 
13% 
13% 
19% 
28% 


20% 
11% 
6% 

8% 


Total SEA 


32% 


19% 


9% 


1% 


1% 


20% 


22% 



'-'See Table !:;R for a lisbin- of ''obhor^' choices. 



The data in Table ^^D indicr^tc that cmrprising proportions of parents have 
visited Geveral schools. 



Table 5D 

Schools; vipitod by 602 respondents 



US% had '/isited Marcy 
^3/"^ had visited Pratt 
39% had visited Tuttle 
3h% had visi1<ed MIIHS 
30% had visited Motley 
2ii%> had vi:.;ited .Free School 
10;?^ had Ro Responr.e 
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The choices i 
and the Free 


low offeree 
School) ax 


Table 5E 

[ by SEA on the secondary-level (Marshall-University 
e adequate for meeting the needs of Southeast children. 




Strongly 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Don't 

Know 


MTTUC 

Tuttle 

Pratt/Motley 
Marcy 

Free School 


% 


kl% 
?.3% 
13% 
3^% 


11% 
16% 
11% 
1% 
4/0 


13% 
11% 

19% 
20% 
22% 


9% 
2% 
12% 

2\a$ 
22% 


12% 
26% 
30% 
3k% 
lk% 


Total PEA 


6% 


31% 


11^ 


16% 


12% 


25/b 



Agreement outweighs disagreement on this statement by 375^ to 28^. A rather 
large j)roporr/Lon^ hoviever^ did not respond^ were neutral or were uncertain^ 
especially anong the elementai-y school parents, Marshall-University and Tuttle 
parents were much more in agreeitient on this {Sh% ;.uid respectively). But 
Marcy Open schccl paxtjnts who gave on opinion were more in disagreement (57^)« 
Pratt-Motley and Free School were aL^o in less agreement than M~U parents but 
less 30. 

Par e nt Involvement 

Anotlior major conmiiment by SEA schools is to greater involvement of parents 
in decision-making processes (reviewing^, planning_, evaluating^ prioritizing^ etc) 
and in educational processes as school-wide oT classroom volunteers. Tables 6A 
to 6D present the results of items related to parent involvement. 
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Table 6A 

lO what degree should parents aiid staff be involved in sahool decision-making? 



1. An elected group tjhould 
participabe directly in 
making decisions. 

2. An elected group should 
advise the administrator 
who malce the final 
decisions . 

3- No need for representa- 
tive group^ but concerned 
individuals should speak 
out . 

h' Don't need parents or 
staff involved because 
adminiGtrators should do 
all of it. 

5. I have no opinion. 



MIJiIS,Tuttle 



h3% 



1?% 



35? 



Pratt/ 
Motley 



^2% 



2% 



Marcy_ 



Free 
School 



Total 
SEA 



12% 



2% 



10% 



22% 



9% 



The choices (l) t_Q, .(.)!) in Table tA list degrees of involvement from 
maximum to minimujn. Rosponoerj indicate that a majority of SEA parents desire 
maximal involvement of parents nxid sitafL* rJir^ectly in school decision-making. Marcy 
and Free School parentr; are paxLicularly desirious of this maximal level of 
parent/staff involvement in deciiJirui-making while the MUHS parent group ie 
somevjhat le;:3 supportativo tho.n thn total SEA proup. Combining the results of 
choices 1 and 2 indicates that, oil the^ overall SEA C^'oup^ all but about 10% of tiie 
parents support some typo oT eloctcd oHi'ent/staff gi'oup involvement in decision- 
malcing. 

The data in Table 6B indioateo that tFii^ee-f ourths of the overall respondent 
group are either satisfied with their current decision-making power {31%) or not 
sure of X\rhat that power is {30%)* A si?.able number (23^) felt parents should 
have more power. There were incrigniricajit diffei'ences among the responses by 
schools on this question although Marcy p'arents were somewhat more satisfied 
than the other schools^ parent groupn. Twelve respondents {2%) wrote-in 
comjTients which emphasized that students shouJxl be included j that parent input 
needs to be variable depending on the issue and group ^ that the electorate (see 
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choice #1) should be the entire SEA parent hody, that parents should have power 
to amend some decisions, and that some current efforts xvere more "tokenism" • 
One discerning comment was this: '^Community control is a complex problem 
encompassing not only how much power they have but also how much they exercise 
it and how it is exercised. 



Table 6B 

Are you vsatisf iecl with the amoimfc of povfer pai'ents now 
SEA decisions? 


have in malcing 




Saiisried 


Not Sure 


Should 
Have More 


Should • 
Have Less 


MUH3 
Tuttle 

Prafct/Kotley 
Marcy 

Free School 


rd 

33% 
hb% 

3?-% 


ko% 

32% 

39% 
3lx% 

3% 


26% 
32% 

2% 

21% 

30% 


2% 

1% 
1% 


Total SEA 


31% 


' 39% 


23% 


1% , .. 



The SE comcil is the major governing body Ixi yJilA on which parents and staff 
havo representation. Tables 6G and 6D present the results of questions dealing 
with it.^i composition and effectiveness* 



Table 6C 

Representation on the SE Council io a fair combination of coinmULiity 
and scnool representatives. 




Strongly 
Af^reo 


Af^ree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


■Don ' t 
Know 


MFIHS 
Tnttrle 
P/M 
Mar<;y 

Free School 


9% 

2% 
6% 
6% 
h% 


li3% 
Sk% 
1x2% 
h9% 
3% 


13% 
12% 
16% 

1% 
10% 


h% 
6% 
3% 
2% 
8% 


2% 
1% 

2% 


33% 
26% 
32% 
36% 
h^% 


Total SEil 


9% 


h3% ., 


12% 


h% 


li 


3% 



Larger proportions of respondents to both items were uncertai i of a 



response but the ratio of agreement to disagreement was almost ten to one as 

to fairness of representation and seven to one as to the Council ^s effectiveness. 

Further analysis of the responses by school do not show significant 
differences although^ on the item, dealjjig with representativeness^ the Marcy 
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and Tuttle pai-ent gvoupis tended more townrd ap,reement than the other par'ent 
groupG ar.i the Free School T>ai'ent3 showed less agreement than the other groups. 
On the effectiveness issue the Tuttle group was more in agreemeni: than other 
parent groups and Free School pa^'ents were less in agreement. 



Table 6D 

The Southeast Council has been effective in bringing community con- 
L,ern3 to the attention of SEA. ndn±nistrators . 




Strongly 
Agree 


Apiree 


Weutral 


Disagree 


strongly 
Disagree 


Don't 

Knox-j 


trans 

Tuttle 
?/:•[ 

Free School 


6% 

k% 

7% 

n 


Sh% 
30fo 


13% 
13% 
10% 

12% 


s% 
$% 
s% 
' h% 

10% 


2% 
2% 
1% 
1% 
2% 


3\x% 
22% 

3e% 

Wo 


Total Sa\ 




37%. 


■}}.l% 


h% 


2% 


37% 



Parents rire encourar.od by SELl to become invoHved In the schools as class- 
room volunteers^ aides> or service on community boardSj, etc. The table below 
reveals that ar>F>r ^xijr^ately U0% o£ tht.* ixisrjonients have volunteered time in 
one or m-^re of ther:e. PaJ-d.icipatiovL by rvleinentmy :.;chool respondents was 
greatest. Their overall figure was ky/-. Tiie experience (s) apparently were 
satisf^'inp; since aimc^Gt everyone who had servoil as a volunteer said they x^ould 
recommend it to others » 





Table 


6E 




Have you ovc:r' 5 


jcrved as a school or classroom volunteer in an SEA 


school? 














No 




Yes 


No 


Response 


MUH3 
Tuttle 
P/M 
MaJ'^cy 

Free School 


30% 
h^% 

(6% 

S% 


76?^ 
. 61?^ 
$2% 
31% 
hO% 


S% 
9% 
3% 
3% 
S% 


To Lai SKA 


ho:/, 


9J% 
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Curriculum and Instruction 

Parents were asked to make an' overall judgement about bhe quality of 
education provided in SEA schools. Table 7A reveals considerable agreem^ent 
that^ overall^ high quality education is being provided by the SKA. schools 
T-jith over half of the total respondents choosing agree or strongly agree. 







Table 7A 






The quality of education in SEA schools is high. 






Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disap;ree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Don't 
Know 


ITUT-IS 
Tuttle 
P/M 
Marcy 

Free School 


13% 

ih% 

23% 
±9% 
12% 


h3% 
h^% 

h2% 


23% 
11% 
16% 
10% 

ih% 


10% 
10% 
9% 
2% 
10% 


h% 

2% 
1% 


1% 
11% 

% 
11% 
22% 


Total SEA 


2.o% 


m 


1G% 


8% 


2% 


10% 



Examination of the responses by school reveals that there is a relation- 
ship betxfeen parents ' rating of quality of education in SEA schools and the 
schcol(s) their child (ren) attend* 

Looking at data on similar items in the 1971 and 1973 parent survey 
(Table 7B) it can be noted that there is increasing agreement ,.mth statements 
related to quality of education provided in SEA. 



Table 7B 

Quality of Education in SEA (1971, 1973;, 197U) 


"The quality of education provided iJi"'SEA 


school is high'.'. 




Survey 




Agrse 


Neutral 


Disagree 


1971 


500 


36% 


51^ 


13% 


1973 


670 


59^ 


2h% 


16% 


197l|. 


590 


Sh% 


16% 


lOfo 



It is perhaps also notable that the proporti-ii of neutral responses has 
decreased through the years. This may well indicate that parents have become 
more fainilar with SEA and its programs. 
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Parents were also asked to rate how well SEA schools are providing program 
choices^ special programs and community education: 



Table 8A 

Providing an adequate range of program choices to students 




Good 
Job 


Fair 
. Job 


Poor 
Job 


Uncertain 


Doesn't 
AppXy 


MOHS 
Tuttle 
P/M ■ 
Marcy 

Free School 


e6% 

lOfo 

1% 
1% 
6k% 


30fo 
16% 
2\% 
23% 
32% 


1^ 
1^ 
1^ 

4/0 


3% 
6% 

% 


1^ 
% 

h% 
2% 


Total SEA 


70fo 


22% 


2% 


h% 


2% 



Table 8B 

Providing programs that neet the needs of minority and low income 
students 





Good 
Job 


Fair 
Job 


Poor 
Job 


Uncertain 


Doesn't 
Apply 


MUHS 
Tuttle 
P/C4 
Marc;/- 

Free School 


3% 
62% 
3G% 

36% 
22% 


20% 
12.% 
1-1% 

iBfa 


6% 

h% 
6% 

22% 


2%% 
13% 
2% 
21% 
30% 


1^ 
18^ 

1S% 
1h% 
% 


Total SEA ?■ 


' 36% 


135?- 


<<^ 


21% 


1h% 



Table 80 

Providing activities for the coirummity during late afternoon or even- 
ing hours - 




Good ' 
Job 


Fair 
Job 


Poor 
Job 


Uncertain 


Doesn't 
Apply 


MUHS 
Tuttle 
P/M 
Marcy 

Free School 


6U 
11% 
69% 

66% 

k2% 


17/. 
13^ 
±6% 
1A% 
1S>% 


3% 
1-% 
h% 
h% 
6% 


16% 

2% 
11% 

ik% 

2lf% 


1% 
6% 

io% 

% 
12% 


Total SEA 


66% 


X^% 


l^% 


ih% 


9% 



The data in Table 8A indicatec that the total respondent group feels SEA 
is doing a good job of providing an adequate range of program, choices. As 
indicated by the data in Table 80 the feeling is similar toward community 
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activities although fewer parents were able to give ratings e Table 8B shows 
that quite a large proportion were uncertain about that item. Those that did 
reply expressed a positive feeling^ but considerably weaker in strength than 
to the other two items. 

Examination of the responses to these three items by school reveals some 
significant differences. The proportion of parents with children at the Free 
School who feel that SEA is doing a good job of providing an adequate range 
of program choices to students (Table 8a) is quite different from any other 
school respondent group and from the total respondent -group. However^, when 
the good .job and fair .job categories are combined no major differences are 
evident among respondent groups. 

The data in Table 8B indicates that^ coiT5)ared to the other respondent 
groups^ greater proportions of Tuttle parents and smaller proportions of Free 

School parents believe SEA is doing a good job of providing programs that meet 

the needs of j/iinority and low income students. Even, when the good job and fair 

job responses are combined these two respondent groups sband out from the others. 

Table 8C responses indicate that^ as in the previous item^ greater pro- 
portions of Tuttle parents and smaller proportions of Free School parents 
feel SEA is doing a good job of providing community activities. 

Supposedly the availability of federal funds to the SEA project facilitated 
the development of alternative schools^ allowed increased parent choice and 
involvement^ and aided development of other promising programs aiid practices. 
Do SEA parents feel that this is worthwhile use of tax dollars? Table 9k shows 
that a preponderance of the 197U respondents say yes^ continuing a trend of 
increasing agreement over the years since 19,7ri» 
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¥orthwhileness of 


Table 9k 

federal expenditures 


in SEA 






1971 ■■ 


197^ 


197lt 




"Spending of federal funds 




1% 




Agree 


in SEA. schools is a worth- 


■ 62% 


m 


while use of tax dollars." 




(13^) 


(12^) 


(Neutral^ 




\% 


Ho 




Disagree 




500 • 


670 


590 


N's 



When the responses to the iteia are separated by school group as shorn in 
Table 9B it can be noted that the proportions of Marcy and Free School parents 
strongly agreeing are quite a bit greater than the overall SEA average while 
the proportion of Tuttle parents so responding is much less than the averap;e. 







Table 9B 








Spending federal funds in SEA schools is a worthwhile use of 


tax 


dollars . 
















Strongly 








Strongly 


Don't 




Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Know 


MUHS 


mfo 


39% 


10^' 


k% 


3% 


■h% 
% 


Tuttle 


33% 


hh% 


12% 


2% 


h% 


P/M 


^3% 


36^ 


% 


2% 


1% 


h% 


Marcy 


S9% 


2k% 


2% 






$% 


Free School 


12% 


1%% , 


k% 


2% 




h% 


Total SEA 




3h% 


1% 


3% ■ 


2% 


% 



In important goal in the SE program is to develop K-12 program continuity 
(age-level artic; "^.ation) so that sti:idents will experience smooth transition 
through their elementary and secondary years. Table 10 reveals that large 
proportions of the respondents did not have enough knowledge or were neutral 
to a statement covering this goal. Of those in the total group who did 
venture an opinion^ agreement and disagreement were virtually in equal propor- 
tions. It can also be noted that very few of the respondents in the total 
group responded either strongly agree or strongly disagree. 
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Table 10 

SEA progra^Tis are coordinated well enough to insure smooth traz 
of students from year- to year from Kindergarten through the 1 


isition 
?bh grad.e. 




Strongly 
Agree 


I 

Agree 


Neutral 


Disas^^ee 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Know 


imis 

Tuttle 

P/t4 
Marcy 

Free School 


5% 

6% 
6% 
2% 
2% 


30% 
39% 
29% 

Wo 

2h% 


15% 
1)4^ 
12% 
15% 
12% 


16% 

13% 
16% 
26% 
1Q% 


5% 
6% 
6% 
16% 
16% 


30% 
21% 
• 31% 
31% 
U% 


Total SM 


h% 


25% 


15% 


1Q% 


Q%^ 


1 30% 



Analysis of the responses to -this item by schools indicates 
that the proportion of Tuttle parents agreeimg or strongly agreeing is much 
greater than the average proportion for SEA while the proportion of Marcy 
parents so responding is much less' than the SEA average. Additionally;, the 
proportions of Marcy and Free School parents responding strongly disagree 
was double the SKA. average. 

Instruction in reading;, language arts and mathematics is important in the 
SEA schools but the aniount of -emphasis and instructional methods differ from 
school to school. 







Table 


llA 








Ensuring that each sttdent learns 


the basic skills of reading and raath- 


ematics is the 


most important job 


of the 


school. 








Strongly 






! 


Strongly 


Don't 




Agree 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


Know 


MtlHS 


30% 


2m 


13% 


i 2h% 


3% 


2% 


Tuttle 


32% 


hi% 


6% 


\ 18^ 


1% 


2% 


P/M 


23% 


36% 


16% 


; 22% 

1 m 


1% 


2% 


Marcy 


13% 


19% 


13% 


Q% 


2% 


Free School 


U4^ 


20% 


im 


\ k2% 


6% 




Total SEA 


2k% 


30% 


1±% 


i 29% 


h% 


2% 



Slightly over half of the total respondents either agree or strongly agree 
that teaching basic skills is the most important job of the school while about 
one-third either disagree or strongly disagree with this emphasis . 
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Fiorther analysis of the data indicates that there are significant differ- 
ences in the responses to this item according to the school(s) at which the 
parents have children • This supports the SM premise that parents want to 
be able to choose among school prograras that allow for varying amounts of 
eniphasis on the cognitive and affective aspects of education. 

A longitudinal look at this issue over past p arent surveys is given in 
Table IIB. The data shows that 197h agreement is sdjnilar to that of 1973 
that both agreement and disagreement appears to have risen over the life of 
the project. However j, this may be an artifact of the decrease in the propor- 
tion of neutral responses. In fact^ if the neutral responses for each year 
are split between agree ani disagree then the proportions of agreement for 
the three years become $8%^ 63%^ and. 62% respectively which does not indicate 
such a drastic . shift in position. 



Table IIB 








Importance of basic skills: 1971j 


1973, 


197U 




Opinions 








1971 


1973 


197U 




"Ensuring that each stiident learns 








the basic skills of reading and 








mathematics is the' most important hO% 




5U% 


Agree 


job of the school." 3B% 


li^% 


13% 


(Neutral) 




28^ 


■33^ 


Disagree 


500 


670 


601 


N 



When parents were asked to respond to the statement^ ''learning in school 



is primarily dependent upon the teacher j, "slightl;^'* over half of^ the total 



group either agreed or strongly agreed with just over one-third choosing 



disagree or strongly disagree. However^ examination of this data by school 



group^fe indicates that Marcy and Free School parents are about evenly split 



between some degree of agreement and some degree of disagreement* Addi- 
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tionally;, the group of Tuttlo parents differs quite a bit from the SEA average 
as fax as the aKount of ijuportance they believe the teacher plays. 



Table 12A 

Learning in scliool is priiaarily dependent upon the teacher, 



■Strongly 



Strongly Don't 





i Af^reo 


• Arree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Disagree 


ICnovj 


M'JIIS 


j IM> 


: 3H% 


11% 


28% 


. hi 


k% 


Tuttle 


1 12^ 


50/o 


6% 


2^% 


h% 


3% 


PPatt/Motley 


; -m 


; 


10% 


28% 


k% 


3% 


Marcy 




\ 3h% 


9% i 


31% 


. 11^ : 


+ 


Free Schoo]. 


i 10% 


\ 3li% 


10% 


36% 


: 8% 


2% 


Total SEA 


1 lh% 


1 3i'% 


10% 


31^ 


; 6% 


3% 



Those re^mlbn w^.eom bo indicate that parents do indeed want to be able to choose 
between schools that offer dif fe r in^^ degreej of structux'e and^ thus^ teacher 
importanco. 

This -st ibeinent asked in past surveys also. The results can be compared 
in Table 12 A.^:ain there seems to be a shift in feeling away from neutrality 
and sli>-^htly more toward disagreement th;m toward agreement XArith the statement. 
However;, ri^ hi the previous item';, if the neutral responses axe considered to be 
split, evonly totw'een a^^ree and disagree, then the agree percentages of 62%^ 63%^ 
and 57p for three ye^^^rs do not differ greatly. 



Table 12B 

Rolo of teacher ijn learning (1971 , 1973, 19lh) 



'Ijeurning is school is primarily dependent upon the teacher." 



Surve^r 


N 


Agree 


(Neutral) 


Disagree 


1>71 


500 




{3h)% 


20% 


1973 


670 




{1S)% 


30% 


197)4 


6ni 


52% 


(10)% 


37^ 



CommunicatioTiG 

Tables 134 and 13E provide a look at how parents view two of the cominunications 
devices utilized by the SEA project. The data in Table 13A indicates that the vast 
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majority of SEA parents feel somewhat positive about the SEA Newsletter. 
Aaalysis of the data by school groups indicated no significant differences. 



Table 13A 

Providing interesting and informative stories in the SEA 
News letter . 





Good Job 


Fair Job 


Poor Job 


Uncertain 


Doesn't 
Apply 






21% 


S% 


8^ 


h% 


Tuttle 




26% 




% 


8^ 


Pratt/Mot ley- 




31% 


% 


h% 


3% 


Mar cy 




■■ 31% 




6% 


% 


Eree School 


30% 


m 


12% 


8^ 


k% 


Total SEA 


^3% 


31% 


% 


6% 


% 



The data contained in Table 13B shows that the total group of respondents 
is positive about the weekly information provided by the schools but not with 
the strength shown to the previous item- Analysis of the data by school group 
indicated significant differences with the most notable differences seeming to 
be for the Pratt/Motley and Free School groups . 



Providing weekly informati 


Table 13 B 
on on what is going on 


L in the schools. 




Good Job 


Fair Job 


Poor Job 


Uncertain 


Doesn't 
Apply 


MUHS 
Tuttle 

Pratt/Motley 
Marcy 

Free School 


36% 
62% 
58^ 

h6% , 
26% 


19% 
31% 

32% ■ : 


12% 
1% 
6% 
13% 
32% 


23% 
6% 
2% 
12% 
10% 


h% 
6% 
6% 
k% 


Total SEA 


k6% 


2S% , 


13% 


12% 


h% 



Test Results 

SEA schools are currently involved in yearly administration of standardized 
tests as part of the city-wide testing program at the elementary and secondary 
levels. An individual child's test results are available to his parents as is 
assistance in interpretation of the results. In addition to this^ school-wide 
results are published yearly in the news media. The usefulness of such data 
and testing programs has recently come into question. (See the internal evaluation 
reports entitled The Relationship of Standardized Testing To Southeast 
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Albernativi^Gy Byors tmi Rawitsch^ 197Uj> Staff Survey Report. ^ Rawitsch and 
Hooker. 

In an attempt to provide some actual indication about how parents view the 
value of Landardli^ed to^t ro-allli^ the i^iorvey included the question^ "Has the 
city-wide standardized besting progrir^i given you any helpful information about 
your child's progress Table Ih rihows that three-fourths of the total respondents 
replied no or were uncerbain about a response. The imcertalnty xfas relatively 
uniform across schools. (School results ax'e not shovxn for the Free School 
since they have not been participating in trie city -wide testing program, ) 

Feuei ^-ironts of Pratt-Motley .^nd M.arcy v^tudents replied yes to this 
queiitioTi ^riar! thoao of Marsh,-li-U and Tuttle. Comments related to this question 
revc-aled that a few were "'.j'ire of ulie published school results but few had 
received any helpful ir^divulua]. information. 









il-Ie lit 


Has ^he cl by-vide stand 


ardi:.}od testing progr,^am given you -my helpful 


Lnf cr'^^a^ien about your 


child's I 


jrofrresE ? 




Yev; 




Uricerta±n or Don't know 








32% 




33% 






?r''t:.t,/:%nhley 








'■•larcy 






33% 


?orai SEA 






33% 
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Marshall-University Section 

A total of 277 M-U questionnaires were returned. Of thesej261|. reported 

having a total of 385 children at M~U^ {% did not supply that data). The : 

\ 

385 children represented were almost equally distributed among grades 7 to 12; , 



Table MU~1. Children of ,M~U respondents by grade levels - 


(Proportion of 2 

grade 7 17^ 
grade 8 l5^ 
Rrade 9 18^ 


^6J4 reporting data) 

grade 10 \G% 
grade 11 18^ 
.^rade 12 l5^ 



The M-U questionnaire called for responses on 32 variables grouped by similar ) 
response mode. The tables presented below preserve that grouping for compactness 
axid fo.r easy comparison of relative response-strengths. On most items there were 
no significant differences in the way parents of 7~8**^grade students responded 
compared to the way parents of 9-12th grade students responded. Any differences 



dre pointed out in the text. 



Table 


M[J~2 . Importance of various options at M~U to 
at M~U. (N=385 students, 277 families.) 


the individual 


child 
















much 


some 


little 


(■uncertain) 


A . 




67 


22 


8 


(3) 


B . 














speaking 


69 


20 


6 


(U) 


C . 




58 


20 


11 


(10) 


D . 












business J work programs 


26 


39 


26 


(9) 


. E . 














AWARE, OGLE, ALE 


16 


25 ■ 


32 


(27) 


F . 














after high school. 


68 


12 


6 


(11;) ! 



Table M~2 reveals that greatest importance and least uncertainty is attached 



to the learning of basic skills. Further education after high school shares a 
similar importance although more are uncertain of this. Among college prep^ 
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occupational.l;/* oritritod courses and Gpecial alternative coirrses^ parent 
respondents attached greatest importance to college prep courses. However^ there 
was considerable iincertainty as to importance of the alternative courses mentioned^ 
perhaps because relc.t.ivei;y i'ew'-ir students are involved in them or parents do not 
Icnow oj' them several coin-ments indicated. Of the Krite-in comments;, several 
were ver^r supportive oi' the AWARE proraii^ at M-U. 

Ti>ro other questions which were asked in 1973^ as well as in -the present sux'vey^ 
referj^ed bo how well their students were doing at M~U and how the students feel 
about noc'i, classes; 



Tab?ie MU-5. How respondents' children are doing and their feeling 
toward M-U classes. 



A. Ho:-/ viej.l does he/she 
sejin to be doing at 
M-U? 



1973 197U 

78% 

10% 
(12%) 

U85 



m 

385 



doing vjell or OK 
falling behind 
uncertain 
N Ghildi^en 



S, Ho'j does he/she seem 
'.o fnel about most of 
his/her classes? 



1973 197lj. 



b2% 
7% 
(10%) 
U32 



11% 



they ^ re great or OK 
boring 
{h%) uncertain 
385 ^ Chjldren 



La /■ there is & significant positive increase in the way respondents feel 

abouc- how *>.heir ciiildren are doing at M~U. In the data, are essentially 

similar last year and ag^^in reveal that over 80y^ of the students represented 

* 

thini: M-U classes are great (20%) or OK (6h%) ^ 

Table liU-k displays tne degree cf agreement/disagreement on a variety of 
issues. It reveals a strong parent feeling of welcomeness and freedom to talk 
to the st^iff hi M~U when there are problems or questions. This represents a 
significant increase in positive feeling over last year's response. The same 
trend appears true in IdB although there is less overall strength of agreement 
on it. Early graduation appears to be favored by a majority of parents in 
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MUU'-C. Almoivb twice as maiiy disagree as agree that the nmber of changes at 
M-U have been too many in a short time although a large nmber felt uncertain. 



Table ffil-U. Comiaunication, human relations, early graduations M~U changes 



Statement (N=277) 



strongly 



A. When problems or questions 
come ups I feel welcome and 
free to talk to the princi- 
pal or teachers at MU. 

B. I feel that students at MU 
get along well with each 
other, 

C. Early graduation (getting 
enough credits in less than 
3 yeai's ) is a worthwhile 
choice at MU. 



educational program at MU 
j have been too many in a short 
time. 



strongly 




neu- 


dis- 


dis - 


uncer- 


agree 


agree 


tral 


agree 


agree 


tain 
















111 


10 


8 


6 


6 


(16) 


(50) 


(13) 


(13) 


(5) 






36 


23 


17 


9 


10 


(1) 


(20) 


(lU) 


(3U) 


(18) 


(12)-;;- 


23 


39 


17 


11 


h 


6 


e 

7 


15 


22 


30 


11 


15 



-^^similar item on 1973 survey. 
About $0% of the MU parents feel well informed and about hO% more feel fairly 
well informed on courses available, being taken or on their child's progress in 
them according to data in Table MU-5. Of these tliree areas/ parents appear best 
informed on their child's progress. 



Table MU~5. Keeping M-U parents 


informed. 








^'How wel]. has M-U kept you informed 
about 


well 
informed 

% 


fairly • ; 
well Inf.' 

% 


poorly 
informed 

% 


(N/E) 
% 


A. courses available 


k3 


h3 


9 


(5) 


courses your son/d'r is taking 


U5 


39 


12 


(5) 


C, your childs progress 


^3 


32 


11 


(5) 
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In Table MU--6 we view hovj respondents feel about the amount of emphasis placed 



on various curricular offerings at M-U* 





Table IflJ-b. Curricular 


Emphases 










How do you feel about the 
amount of emphasis on 


too 
Much 


about 


too 

J — L U UXc 


^uncer uam ) 

^ fN/~ 2.77 




these at M-U? 




t 




A. 


Mathematics 


1 


69 


21 


(10) 


B. 


Reading^ writing, speaking 


1 




39 




C. 


College prep, classes 


2 


38 


26 




D. 


Industrial arts^ business^ 
home economics J work 












programs 


3 


62 


12 


(210 


TP 


Alternative programs such 
as AWARE, OCLE, ALE, Urban 
Arts 


7 


^5 


9 


(39) 


F. 


Art, Music, drama 


2 


53 


22 


(2^) 


G. 


Extra curricular activities 


3 




18 


(39) 


H. 


Getting along with people 

1973 


(8) 


^8 


2^ 

(3^) , 


(17) 
(17) 



Parents are least uncertain in their feelings about baric skills instruction, 



and although the majoi^ity say the emphasis is about right, more say too little 



emphasis is placed upon reading^ writing ^md speaking than on math* Among the 



other areas, the largest proportion continued to say "about right emphasis". 



However, art, music, drama, college preparatory classes and human relations were 



areas in which there was some feeling of "too little emphasis". In no area did 



the "too much" response outweigh the "too little" response choice. 



In the area of hinnan relations (#H) a difference was noted from the 1973 



response: more now seem to feel that the current emphasis is about right. 



Satisfaction with six general school matters is displayed by the data in 



Table MU~7» Parent satis facbion is greatest with M~U^s methods of reporting 



student progress, the trimester system, and with the variety of couj'ses available. 



Least satisfaction was expressed with the discipline at M-U W3.th almost as many 
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expressing some degree of dissatisfaction as some degree of satisfaction. Though 
most expressed more satisfaction than dissatisfaction with M-U's progress in 
providing alternatives in the transitional (7th - 8th) program and with the amount 
of parent inxolvement in planning and decision-making, a large proportion were 
uncertain about a response in these two areas. The responses to question B are 
similar to those made on the 1973 survey. 

- - — 



Table MU-7. Parent Satisfaction. 



very 



dis- very dis- 



'^How satisfied are you 
with the following at M-U"? 


satis 
fied 


- satis- 
fied 


satis- 
fied 


satis- 
fied 


uncer- 
tain 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A. Discipline 

Methods of reporting 
progress (1973) 


8 
25 


36 

(68) 


25 
12 


ih 
6 

(21) 


17 
5 

(11) 


G- The trimester system 


23 


56 


3 


2 


17 


Variety of courses 


19 


58 


13 


2 


8 


E. Progress in providing 
alternatives in the 
transitional program 


10 




8 


5 


32 


F. Amount of parent involvement 
in planning and decision- 6 
making 


37 


12 


8 


37 




(N = 


277)' 









Table M-8 presents data regarding parent'^ feeling about the amount of 
unscheduled time available to M-U students • Overall^ about 30% were uncertain 
how to respond to the question^ and though most of the remainder felt that about 
the right amount of unscheduled time is available to M~U students, a sizeable 
proportion of 9-12 grades parents said "too much" was available. 





Table MU~8. Unscheduled student time. 




How much unscheduled time do '^^^ 9-12 " grade levnl 
you feel is available to 1% 2.9% too much 
M-U students? hl% h$% about right 

S% h% not enough 
k2% 22% uncertain 
63 2lh N 


Table MU~9 presents data on an important aspect of choice-making at M-U. 




Table MU~9- Who should choose student's courses. 




'^Who should have the most 26% i'.hR student 
to say about what courses parents 
the student takes 

S% counselor 
$6% student and parents 
$% other 
2% uncertain 


The choices student and parents or the student himself rank first and 



second in order of preference. Most "other" entries stated student^ parents 
and counselor should be involved. The latter perhaps could have been the most 
popular choice if it had been included. At any rate^ the data show the 
importance of a joint decision. 



Parent Comments 

M-U parents were invited bo comment on the questionnaire if they desired. 
About 21% of the respondents wrote a total of 9i| comments related to items 
on the questionnaire. Transcripts of the actual comments have been deli'-^ered 
to the school for staff study. 
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Tuttle Section 



The Tuttle questionnaire contained 38 questions. A total of 102 families 
retuiTied qiiestionnaires - These accounted for a combined total of 139 children^ 
or $2% of Tuttle 'j^ student population. 

Questions were grouped in common response modes and required parent evaluations 
of curricular emphases^ of curricular quality^ satisfaction with various aspects 
of the program^ affect on children^ communication and progress reporting. These 
groupings are retained in this report for ease of data presentation. 

Curricular Emphases 

According to the data presented in Table T~l^ 7^% to 90^ of the parents 
feel the current eiriphasis placed on each of the selected areas is about right. 
This feeling is strong and consistent over all categories. There was more 
uncertainty about the social studies and ceramics (pottery) emphasis^ perhaps 
because parents have less knowledge about them. 



! 
1 


Table T-1. Evaluation of 


curricular em 


phases . 


r- 


"How do you feel about 
the amount of emphasis 


too 
much 


about 
ri^ht 


too 
little 


Uncertain 




on tl-^e following?^' (N=102) 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A. 


Basic skills: reading^ 
language arts 


■3 


85 


8 


ih) 


B. 


Basic skills: mathematics 


1 


85 


7 


(7) 


! 

c. 


Learning about self and 
how to get along with 
others 


3 


85 


10 


(2) 


D. 


Social studies 


2 


75 


6 


(18) 


E. 


Woodworking 


7 


83 


3 


(7) 


F. 


Ceramics (pottery) 


7 


81 


2 


■ (10) 


G. 

I 


Physical education 


3 


91 


5 


(1) 
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Curricular Prop;rajns Rated 

Twelve programs were given overall ratings of qiality and the restilts in 
Table T-2 indicate^ in general^ that a large majority: feel the programs axe 
either excellent or good. There was most -uncertainty as to how to rate the 
evening coimminity school^ the guidance and counselling program^ industrial arts^ 
the media center and the social studies program^ perhaps because these are 
lesser loaown. Strongest ratings were to Tuttle ^ s -reading and math programs^ 
the;., physical education program and the after-school program. Although the 
music and art programs also received a majority of excellent or good ratings^ 
it was the one item which received the largest number of "poor" ratings. 



Table T-2. Ratings on 


curricular 


programs 


at 


Tuttle. 








"Overall^ how do you rate 




ex- 










m- 


these programs at 




cel- 










cer- 


Tuttle School?" 




lent 


good uji 


poor 


poor 


talti 




(N=102 ) 




T 






i 


T 


A. Reading program 






32 


3 




1 


B. Mathematics 






k2 


h 


1 , 




(9) 


C, Social studies program 




u. 


50 


20 






(20) 


D. Scie"\ce program 






U5 


21 


1 


1 


(18) 


E. Music and art 




lU 


37 


19 


10 


5 


(16) 


F. Ceramics 




21 


k9 


18 






(10) 


G. Industrial arts 




13 


hi 


^ 






(27) 


H. Physical education 




2h 


56 


13 


1 




(6) 


I. Media center and its use 




32 


37 


10 


1 




(21) 


J. After school program 




35 ■ 


U3 


9 


3 




(11) 


K. Evening community school 




17 


38 


10 


1 




(35) 


L. Guidance and couaselling 




13 


28 


20 


2 


2 


(36) 



program 
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The strength of positive response shoira* in. the previous tables continues in the 
parent satisfaction ratings displayed in Table T-3. Among the areas identified^ 
parents felt greatest uncertainty of response in rating the PTA board ^s accomplish- 
ments;, the principal and his worky and the way discipline is handled. The 
ratio of satisfaction to dissatisfaction over all categories was high (about l6:l)« 
It was greatest for the overall quality of education provided and for Tuttle^s 
school-home communication efforts, "LxCormation received on child's progress" 
and "discipline procedures" received the lowest satisfaction ratings ^airiong those 
listed but they were still high ratings. 



Table T-3 • Parent satisfaction with program aspects 






"How satisfied are you 
with the f ollowine; at 
Tuttle?" 


very' 
satis- 
fied ' 


satis- 
fied 


dis- 
satis- 
fied 


very 

rl "1 c: — 
LI J-o 

satis- 
fied 


UJLl 

cer- 
rain 




% 


% 


% 


% 


^. 


A . Parent- teacher 

conferences 




38 


3 


1 


(3) 


B. Effor^ts to "let us 
Icnow what's going 
on" 


5U 


h3 


2 


1 


(2) 


C, Information received 
an r.Ty child's progress 


35 


5h 


9 


1 


(1) 


D. The principal and his 
work 


h3 


hi 


3 




(li^) 


E, Overall quality of 
education provided 


h9- 


hQ"^ 


1 




(3) 


Work accomplished by 
the FTA board 


33 


kQ 


2 




(18) 


The way discipline is 
handled at Tuttle 


35 


k3 


7 


h 


(11) 



0 
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In Table T-i;^ data on questions related to the transition students face 
in going from Tuttle to junior high reveal that a large proportion of parents 
are uncertain of a certain response to either question. In A however^ there is a 
significant increase over 1973 in how respondents 'feel on the preparedness of 
Tuttle students for junior high. 



Table T-1;. Transition to junior high. 



A. How well prepared 
are Tuttle students 
for junior high? 



well prepared 
OK 

poorly prepared 
uncertain 



1973 1971; 

2h% 22% 
13% h% 



123 



102 



B. In your opinion 
how well-prepared 
is M-U to receive 
Tuttle Students? 



well prepared 
OK 

poorly prepared 
uncertain 



197U 
9% 
16% 
1% 

{S9%) 



Parent Involvement 

Table T-5 reveals that three out of every four respondents indicated 
agreement with a statement related to 'adequacy of parent involvement in 
Tuttle planning and development. 
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Table T-5. Parent influence in development. 


"Parents have adequate opportunity 
to influence how Tuttle develops 
and grows." 


Strongly 
agree 

Agree 

Neutral 


26% 
W J" 
16% 


lk% 




Disagree 


3% ^ . 
1% ^ 






Strongly 
disagree 


h% 




(Uncertain) 


{!%) 
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In another statement^ parents^ strong agreement indicated their feeling 
of welcomeness and freedom to approach the staff mth problems and questions 
at any tirue (see Table T6a)- The strength of this feeling is essentiallj'" 
similar to that shovjn in 1973- 



Table T-6. Home to school communications 



A. When problems or questions 
come up^ I feel welcome 
an.! free to talk to the 
principal and teachers at 
Tuttle , 



How much do you know 
about the Wednesday 
morning parent meetings 
at Tuttle School? 



Strongly 
agree . 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Strongly 
disagree 

(Uncertain) 



N 



I97h 



1973 197U 

55^ 62% 

39% 3h% 

2% h% 

2% 1% 



0 

123 



izl 



102 



27^ 



h% 



I^ve attended 

Know of it bu.t have not 
attended 

Have not heard of it 
No response 



From 'Gcmments related to T'-6Bj a number of parents would like to attend 
Wedn3sday moming parent meetings but are unable to come. Most loiow of it and 
the overall turn-out has been worthwhile. 

As indicated by the data in Table T~7A^ the most preferred type of progress 
report at Tuttle is the parent-teacher conference. Letter grades and written 
discriptions followed in equal preference. From Table T-7Bj, ws note that the 
Comprehensive Achievement Monitoring computerized system of recordkeeping 
and reporting which provides a periodic ^'student coupon'' report was fomd 
helpful by a majority of parents. 
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Table T-?. Progress reporting to parents 



What type of report 


conference with teachers 




do you most prefer 
on your child ' s 


better grades (A^B^C^D^) 


21% 


progress? 


written descriptions 


2% 


( 0 ther includes: 


percentage grades 




comparisons with other 


1% 


children^ what needs 


check list 


k% 


improvement^ combination 
of above . ) 


other 
uncertain- 


% 
3% 



N ^ 102 



B. (For parents with children 
in grades 3-6): 

How do you rate the CM 
"student coupon^' report 
on math progress? 



IT = 102 



very helpful 


■ 1.6% 


helpful 


ko% 


little help 


1.2% 


no help 




uncertain 


2% 



Effect of Program on Students 

As revealed by data ia Table T-S^ a very high percentage of parents 

perceive their 139 children as being very happy or generally happy^ leamiag 

lots^ that the amount of work expected is about rights and that the work is 

about right. As can be seen in 8A and SB^ these data continue a very positive 

report from parents and represent an increase over 1973 ratings. 
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Table T-8. Progr'am Effect on Students, 



How happy is each 
child at Tuttle? 





1973 


i9:ik 


very hajopy 






generally happy 






indifferent 


% 


2% 


imhappy 


2% 




very unhappy 







177 



139 



licw much is your 




1973 


1971; 


child learning at 


Learning lots 


12% 


78^ 


Tuttle? 


some 


20% 


2\% 




falling behind 


% 






falling far behind 


15 






N= 


177 


139 



Is the work at Tuttle. 



o% too easy 

too difficult 
93% about i-ight 
1% No response 



D. Is the amount of work 
expected of him/her.... 



1% too much 
too little 
92% about right 
1% no response 



J 



Tubtle Parent corrutumts 

Fina.Ll3"^ Tattle parents were x^equested to wite c>ut their* comments^ changes 
or addiolwxis desired. A total of 98 coimnt^/ics wore rjupplied by hfi of the 102 
respondents. These coments were directec bp a number of areas as iadicated . 
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Table T-9. Parent write-in comments : 


Categories. { 




% 


of 98 comments 


1. 


Curriculum^ curric. organization 


32% 




Communication J progress reporting 


23% 


3. 


Discipliae'^ hiuaan relations j guidance 


10% 


k. 


Personnel: teachers^ aides 


10% 


s: 


Mfect on parent or child 


21% 


6. 


Transition to jr. high^ facilities^ 






parent involvement and other 


k% 
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Pratt-Motley Section 

The l57 respondents to this section are parents of 2l8 children at the schools. 
Of these 218 children, $1% attend Pratt and k3% are students at Motley. The 
number from each school represents of each school's total student populatioi.. 

Parents were asked their perceptions of their child(ren)»s progress and each 
child^s overall reaction to the schools: 



Table PM~1. Parent perception of learning progress 
and childs happiness with school. 



A. 



How much does each 
child seem to be 
learning at Pratt/Motley? 



197U 1973 
62% learning lots h9% 
3^% learning some h5% 
1% falling behind 3% 
1% falling far behind 
{1%) uncertain/can't tell (20%) 



218 



N 



251 



B. How happy is each 

child at Pratt/Motley? 



197h 



(1%) 



very happy 

generally happy 

indifferent 

unhappy 

very unhappy 
uncertain/ can^t-j^-j^ 



1973 
"W 
62% 
k% 
3% 

(1%) 



Table PM-1 reveals that parents perceive their children at Pratt-Motley are 
learning. They said 62% were learning lots and 35% were learning some. Their 
feelings were also quite positive with regard to how happy these, children are at 
Pratt-Motley. On both questions there is a notable increase in the positive 
direction in the way parents responded this year as compared to last year. 
There was no significant difference between the way Pratt children were rated 
compared to Motley. 
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Thirteen curricular areas of the schools were evaluated by the parents 
and the results appear in Table PM~2- Parents generally gave high ratings to 
all of the areas but there was considerable uncertainty of response to the. 
following programs (in order of uncertainty) : 

(1) use and effectiveness of volunteers 

(2) music program 

(3) science program 
(U) sociai studies 

(5) guidance in human relations among students 

(6) involving parents in decision-making. -^■^'^ 

The levels of uncertainty in (2) to ($) may be due to the fact that many 
of the children are not involved in them. Also^ many students may not be fully 
informed about what is happening in area (l) and (6), 

Parents gave highest ratings to these programs: 

(1) special interest courses (mini-courses) 

(2) industrial arts woodshop 

(3) continuous progress reading prograjn. 

Bus transportation and after-school prograins are not used by everyone but 
the response was favorable to both^ particularly to the after-school program. 

There were no significant differences between the way Pratt parents 
responded aiiu the way Motley parents responded on these 13 items. 

Write-in comments generally supported the positive tone of the data in 
Table PM-2. 



Table PM-2. Parent evaluation 


of Pratt -Motley 


curriculum 


• 




How good a job is P-M doing 
in these areas? 


excel- 
lent 


good OK poor 


very 
poor 


uncer- 
tain 




A. Continuous progress reading program 


36 




12 


2 


2 


(10) 




B. IMS Math Pi'ogram 


22 






5 


c 


(16) 




G. Interest program (mini-coursas ) 


\6 


31 


12 


2 


1 


(9) 




D. Involving parents in decision-making l5 


39 


22 


3 


1 


(20) 




E. Music program 


9 


on 


OO 
dd 


"1 "1 

_L_L 


1 


(35) 




F. Art program • . 


16 


JO 


1 0 


"1 


2 


(21) 




G. Social Studies 






_LO 


_L 


"1 


(27) 




H- Science 


■ 11 




JLO 


6 


O 
C. 


(31) 




I. Industrial arts (woodshop) 


38 


36 


13 


2 


n 


(11) 




J. Guid^^iice given students in getting 
along with each other 


20 


35 


15 


5 


3 


(23) 




K« Bus transportation 


12 


29 


23 


6 


3 


(28) 


(28-X-) 


L* After school program 


10 


19 


6 


0 


1 


(6U) 


(6U-;hO 


M« Use and effectiveness of volunteers 


18 


3k 


11 


3 


1 






-X- do not use bus 

^-x- not enrolled • 


N = 


157 


respondents 







Parent satisfactions with the seven continuous progress program aspects 
displayed in Table PM-3 continue this sa^^e positive tone of response. The data 

indicate also that there is much uncertainty in response or lack of Icnowledge 
about : 

(1) the amoiint of group instruction in IMS math 

(2) student movement within and between Pratt and Motley 

(3) continuous progress principles applied ■& the kindergarten program. 

Parents are most satisfied with their conferences with teachers arid with 
the schools^ efforts to provide a positive learning atmosphere for students. 
There was lesser satisfaction with written progress reports and discipline 
procedures. Nevertheless^ high ratings prevailed in those areas also. 
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Table PM-3. Parent satisfaction with 


aspects 


of Pratt- 


■Motley Proe-ram. 




How satisfied are you with 


very 












the following at P-M school? 


sat- 


dissat- 


very 


uncer- 






sat- 


dissat- 






isfied isfied isfied 


isfied 


tain 


A. 




ill 




,7 


1 




B. 


wTt'T "I" T Pi"n T'd T^OT*"!" Q on "t I* On VI 
• Vi. _1_ U UCIi ± C |JU± uo Uli V ULlX 














child's progress 


22 


la 


l6 


7 




C. 


Disciplixie procedures 


15 


kh 


18 




(18) 


T) 


Amoimt of group instruction 














in IMS math 


7 


30 


11 


ii 




E. 


Student movement within and 














between Pratt-Motley 


11 


36 


7 


3 


(ho) i 


F. 


Efforts to pro^rLde a positive 














learning atmosphere for 














students 


hi 


h3 


8 


1 


(7) 




Efforts to provide continuous 














progress education for 5 year 














olds . (Pratt respondents only) 


20 


32 


2 


0 


ihS) 






M 


= 1^7 respondent 


s 


1 



A majority of Pratt-Motley parent respondents ($3%) evaluated the IMS ma.th 
program as either excellent or good (refer to Table PM-.2B. ) In Table ?K-k, 
below, a majority of parents again reveal support for the IMS math program in 
•197U. The 1973 figures and 197i| figures are essentially similar. 



Table PM-U- IMS math program continuance. 



The IMS math program 
should be continued at 
Pratt-Motley. 





1973 


I97h 


strongly agree 


22^ 


26% 


agree 


'ia% 


26% 


neutral 


11% 


13% 


dis agree 


h% 


S% 


strongly disagree 


3% 


% 


(uncertain) 


{1B%) 


(25^) 


M = 


20$ 


157 



56 



In Table another evaluation of the reading and mathematics program • 

is presented. It shows that Ql% of the respondents agree that Pratt-Motley is 
doing an adequate job of teaching basic skill subjects and that only ^% disagree. 



Table PM-5. Evaluation of basic 


skills teaching. 


"Pratt-Motley is doing Strongly agree 


32.% 


an adequate job of teaching agree 


$0% 


basic skills subjects." neutral 


9% 


disagree 


h% 


Strongly disagree 


1% 


N=l57 (Uncertain) 


m 



The importance of community volunteers to the Pratt-Motley program, was 
underscored by the respondents. Table PM-6 illustrates that a sizeable 
proportion {lQ%) were not sure of a response but the remainder were cognizant 
of the importance of volunteers who teach minicourses or aid instruction in a 
variety of ways* 



Table 


PM-6. Importance 


of community volunteers. 


How important are 


coimnunity 


62% very important 


volunteers to the 


Pratt-Motley 


19% some importance 


schools ? 




1% no importance 






18^ Uncertain 



The smoothness of transition that students experience as they go from the 
continuous progress K-6 prograin to junior high in SEA is of concern to parents. 
The data in Table PM-7 reveals much uncertainty on the part of parents as to 
how well prepared M-u (or the Free School) is to continue the CP program and 
as to how well Motley students are prepared for the change to one of those 
schools. The latter data are similar to 1973 parent responses on this question. 

57 
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Table PM-?- Transition to .junior high- 



A. How Xvoll are the students 
at Motley prepared for the 
change to the Free School or 
Marshall-Univers ity ? 
(Motley parents only) 



197U 

20% 
16% 



B. How prepared is MRS to contimie 
Motley students Continuous 
Progress program? 



1973 

Well prepared 10% 
OK 27% 
poorly pre- 
pared 1^% 
uncertain k7% 



1% Very prepared 

13% Somewhat prepared 

6% Somewhat unprepared 

9% Very unprepared 

70% uncertain 



The effectiveness of school-home communications is a concern of school staff. 
The data below deals with two issues related to this concern: 



Table PM-8. School - 


home communications. 


A. How often does Pratt-Motley 32% 


Always 




listen to parents on matters l\,3% 


Usually 




of concern to parents? 1% 


Seldom 




■ ' • 0% 


Never 




: 2k% 


Uncertain 




Vlhen problems or questions come 


1973 


197k 


up I feel welcome and free to talk 


Agree 93^ 


9ii 


to the principal and teachers . 


Neutral Z% 


3% 




Disagree 3^ 


2% 




Uncertain {l%) 


m 



We note a continuing trend 1973 to 197i|- in overwhelming agreement among 
parents that they feel free and w&lcome to seek out school personnel when the 
need arises. Also^ 1$% of the responses perceived a willingness on the part of 
school staff to listen to parents always or usually. 
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Pratt-Motley Parent Corrmients 

Finally^ parents were asked to. raite out any comments, changes or additions 
which they have or would like to see made in the continuous progress schools. 
About 60^ of the 1^7 respondents exercised this option and wrote from one to as 
many as eight comments each. Approximately 200 comments were written by 97 parents: 

In general, parents were perceptive and discriminating^ critiMl in 
many cases but at least as positive as negative in many of their comments. Table 
PM~9 outlines the areas of concern and the proportion of comments in them. The 
actual comments have been delivered to school personnel in a separate document. 

Most comments pertained to curriculmn (what is taught) {U2%) and the organization 
of curriculiun, time etc. (205^). Progress reports (and other corairimiications ) and 
discipline were axeas of lesser concern in terms of the number of comments received. 



Table PM-9^ Parent comments: Comment categories. 



/ N ^ of total 

(1) Curriculum^ what is taught. ~ | 

- Reading program ^f^ j 

- Mathematics program 1$% • 
~ other (art, music, science; 22% j 

(2) Organization; of nchool, time, etc. 20^ 

(3) Discipline: guidan.ce, behavior^, modif., relations 13^ 
{k) Progress Reports: conferences, i.Tritten_, cominunication 11^ 
{$) Transition to junior high ^% | 

(6) Personnel: teachers, aides 3% \ 

(7) Facilities: playground, other 3% \ 

(8) Transportation; busing 3% \ 

^ W = 201 I 
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Marcy Section 

One hundred si:<:ty-three families -responded to the Marcy section. Their children, 
numbering 197, represent 62% of the studen'E' population. The age distribution of 
these children is as follows: jj 



5-8 years old 
9-12 years old 



108 

89 
197 



Choice of Marc2/' School 

Table M-1 reveals that the reasons for choosing Marcy are quite similar to the 
responses offered in the 3.973 survey. Eight of ten chose it because it has the 
kind of program and/or philosophy desired for their child(ren). "Other" responses 
include references to' a comfortable atmosphere, availability of tutoring, amount 
of structure provided, and the fact that the ciiild liked it. Ease of getting to 
a neighborhood school is a very minor reason - most children at Marcy are bused 
in from many neighborhoods . 



Table M-1. Reasons for choosing Marcy. 



'Which reason was most important to you 
in choosijag Marcy School?" 



Has program or philosophy we like. 

Easy to get there. 

Like the teachers . 

Like the way discipline is handled. 

Child ' s friends go there . 

Other reasons • 



1 973 

_i_ 

81 

h 
1 

2 
7 

132 



1971!. 



or 



79 

3 
6 
1 
2 
9 



163 
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An overall parent rating of how well Marcy provides an open education to children 
is depicted in, Table M-2« There is strong positive feeling that Marcy teachers 
are doing well in that respect • Eighty-nine percent of the parents rated them as 
doing either a good or excellent job. This feeling is almost identical to that 
expressed in 1973 • 



Table M-2. Overall Rating of Marcy ^ 


s Open Education Program. 






"Marcy teachers are providing 


Excellent 


■ 36^ 


N=l63 


my child (ren) an open education 


Good 






which is • • • " 


Fair 


8^ 






Poor 


2% 






Uncertain 







Parent responses in Tables M-3 and M-I4 ax'e also very similar to those of 1973^ 
and reveal general satisfaction with the amount of emphasis on basic skills and 
hiiman relations teaching. However ^ of the two areas ^ the feeling is somewhat 
stronger that the emphasis on basic skills is too little compared to being boo 
much. (Among Marcy parents in the random follow-up sample the feeling tends 
stronger in that direction. ) In both areas there is a slight shift in feeling 
since 1973 toward a greater satisfaction in the amount of emphasis but also 
toward increased uncertainty. Data on parents* responses about the adequacy of 
basic skills teachi.ng (see Table M-6) is similar in tone to the data in Table M-2« 
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Table M-3 • Basic Skills Emphasis . 






1973 




"Marcy ^s emphasis on basic skills 


. . . too much 




1% 


(reading^ math^ language arts) 


, . . about right 




n% 


is..." 


. . . too little 


23,% 


\% 




( uncertain) 


iSfo) 


(13^), 




N = 


132 


163 
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Table M-ij.. Human Eelations Emphasis. 






1973 


197it 


"Marcy^s emphasis on learning how 


too much 




2% 


to get along vjith others is*.." 


about right 








" too little 


1% 


10^ 




(Uncertain) 


% 


6% 




W = 


132 ■ 


163 



Parent Satisfactions 

The extent of Marcy pai"ent satisfaction/dissatisfaction with five aspects 
the open school program is displayed in the data of Table 



Table M-5> Parent Satisfaction Ratings. 



very 

"How satisfied are you with.,,? very dis- ^^s- 

s atis - s at is ^tis - ^ atis - 
(N-163) :^ied fied fied fied UncerodOJa 



progress 



A. the way discipline is handled at 

Marcy. 19 57 10 2 12 

B. the parent -teacher conferences 31 hi 12 I4. 6 
G. the written reports on your child's 



10 2li 17 10 39 



D. the way teacher and student set 

learning goals. 17 52 l3 3 lii 

E. Marcy ^s completed playground 66 29 1 1 
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Overall^ satisfaction ratings outniamber dissatisfaction on the average 
about 5 to 1. Among the areas^ the strongest feeling of satisfaction is expressed 
for the playground* The least satisfaction was expressed for the written reports 
on student progress^ but a larger portion were uncertain about how to respond to 

that item. Parent-teacher conferences and discipline procedures receive high 

ratings also. There is somewhat less satisfaction expressed with the way teachers 

and students set learning goals. With reference to written reports many write-in 

comments asked^ "What reports?''. 



Table M-6 Marcy Parents » 


Evaluations 


of Program Aspects 




"indicate strength of agreement 














o-r disagreement with these 














statemeiits : ..." strongly 




neu- 




strongly 


1 T'Vi f\ /~\ "V^ 

uncep— 


(N-lb3) 


ai^ree 


a^ree 


tral disagree 


disagree 


tain 




% 


^/ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


A. My child(ren) take(s) advantage 














of opportunities offered in 














interest centers . 


22 




9 


8 


3 


5 


My child(ren) is (are) learning 














to pursue interests in depth at 














Marcy. 


16 


35 


15 


20 


5 


10 


G. When presented with several 














choices^ iny child (r en) is (are) 
learning to iucike wise choices. 


17 


, .52 . 


12 


6 


1 


12 


D. When problems or questions come 














up^ I feel welcome and free to 




29 


5 


1 


2 




talk to the principal and teachers 
at Maxcy, 


m 


(U2) 


(3) 


(5) . 


(1) 


(1)--'- 


E. Parents have adequate opportunity 














to influence how Mai^cy School 


37 


U7 


8 


2 


3 


h 


develops and grows . 














F. Marcy is doing an adequate job 














of teaching the basic skills. 


2)4 


55 


6 


5 


1 


10 


G. Mai^cy is doing an adequate job of 














teaching children how to get 














along with others . 


26 ■ 


55 


6 


6 


2 


6 



-;a973 data N=130 
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Several ubateinents covering various aspects of the program were posed to 
ascertain parents^ levels of agreement or disagreement. From these levels we may 

obtain their positive or nc^gative feelings- Among the seven evaluations^ 
the most positive response concerned parents' feeling welcome and free bo tallc 
to Marcy staff in the event of problems or questions. The feeling was similar 
to that of 1973 - 

Parents also fpel strongly that they have adequate iJiput to Marcy planning 
and development (M~6E) and that Marcy is doing an adequate job of teaching 
basic skills and hviman relations (M-6F and M-6G) . 

Among the statements^ parents were most uncertalji about whether their child- 
ren were learning to mal<e wise choices. Although strength of agreementwas twice 
that of disagreement in M~6B; '^learning to pursue interests iJi depth" received 
the leaso positive ratings aiaong the seven statements. 

Transition to Junior High 

Two questions dealt X'^lth transition of Marcy students to M~U' or the Free 
School. Data in Table M-7 indicate that a majority ox parents, are not certain 
about hovj well Marcy students are prepared for the change or how well prepared 
M-U*s open school program is to meet the needs of Mai'cy Students. Comparing 1973 
data with 197h ^ M~7A^ we note sm. increase in the number of parents who respond^ 
"I'm uncertain"_j and a decrease in the proportion who say Marcy students are poorly 
prepared. Parents of intermediate age children (9~12 years) feel more strongly 
that their children are being well prepared - )X\% say well prepared or OK compared 
to only 30% of pa^^ents of primary age children. Several write^-in comments stated 
a desire for a K-12 open school. 
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Table M-7. Transition to Junior High School. 



1973 197k 



A. How well are Max'cy students being 
prepared for Marshall-U or the 
Free School? 



Well prepared 
OK 

Poorly prepared 
Don't loiow 

N = 



2$% 

12% 

130 



9% 
21% 
1% 



163. 



B. How well prepared is the Marshall-U 
Open School program to meet the 
needs of students coming from Marcy? 



Well prepared 
OK 

Poorly prepared 
Don^t loiow 



1% 

9% 
2h% 
66% 



Effect of Marcy on Children 

Parents' perceptions of their children's happiness with Marcy School is 
revealed in Table M-8. Respondents provided these ratings on 197 children 
(62% of the Marcy population): 



Table M-8. Parents' Perception 


of Child's Happiness at Marcy School. 








1973 


197h 


"How happy is each child of 


Very happy 


kQ% 




yours at Marcy? 


Generally happy 


h6% 






Indifferent 


k% 


h% 




Unhappy 


2% 


3% 




Very unhappy 




1% 




N = 


167 


197 
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As in 1973^ over 90^ were reported as either very happy or generally happy with 
Marcy School. 



This same positive ratiJig contijiues in Table M-9. Again^ over 90% of the 
respondents perceived their children as learning lots or learning some- As in 
1973^ very few children were seen as experiencing failure to progress. 



Table M-9. Parent Perception of 


Child's Learning Progress 


at Marcy School. 






1973 


197l|. 


"How much does your child 


Learning lots 


h2% 




seem to be learning at Marcy?" 


Learning some 




hOfo 




Can't tell 


G% 


1% 




Falling behind 


2% 


% 




Falling far behind 








N = 


165 


191 



Parent Comments to Marcy 

Finally, the Marcy questionnaire asked parents to comment and to give changes 
additions they woull like to see. Of the I63 respondents, 93 {^1%) wrote 



or 



a total of I7U comments, many quite extensive in length. Comments xrere both 
positive and negative. The 17U comments were categorized (proportions appear 



m 



Table M-10) and sent to the Marcy Et,aff for their use. 
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Table M-10. Categories of Marcy Parent C waents. 



(1) Curriculum: what is taught 

(2) Organization of prograinsj, instruction 

(3) CoMiiunications;, progress reporting 
ik) Affect of Marcy program on parent;, ohiliren 

(5) Discipline^ guidance;, human relationships 

(6) Personnel: teachers aides volunteers 

(7) Facilities at Marcy 

(8) Parent involvement 

(9) Transition to junior high 



% of r 
20% 

17% 

17% 

ih% 
10^ 



o 
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Free School Section 

Although the Free School section contained only 13 questions^ many of them 

I required consideration of pre fo fences axid ranking of choicer;. Ther>e bond to be 

|| relatively time consuming tasks. Nevertheless^ 5l families returned completed 
I 

I questionnaires • These families had 73 children at the Free School representing 

-> 52$ of the stiKlent body: 



Table FS-1. Free School Students Represented 


by the Responding Families. 




N 


% of Enrollment 


Elementary ages 5-12 


39 


285^ 


Secondary ages 13~l8 


3h 






73 


S2% 



Parents were asked to judge how happy their children were at the Free School 
and how much each child seemed bo be learning. Tables FS-2 and FS-3 present their 
responses and those of 1973- 



iTable FS-2. Parent Perception of Child's Happiness 


at the Free School. 




"Is the child happy at the Free School?'' 


1973 


197U 


Very happy 


29% 


17;? 


Generally happy 


60/0 




Indifferent 


6% 


llfo 


Unhappy 


% 




Very ^mhappy 






i (N Children) 

i 


11 


73 
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As ixL the previous year^ a larger proportion of the responding parents 
perceive their children as either generally happy or very happy j Q6% of the 
children were an these categories. While there do appear* to be slight shifts 
statistically^ the differences from 1973 to 197k are not significant. Caution 
must also be -taken in making comparisons between 1973 and 197U data since 
different children may be involved. 



Table FS-3 • Parent Perception of How Much the Child 


is Learning. 




"How much does your child seem to be learning?" 








1973 


197U 


Learning lots ^ 


30^ 


2b% 


Learning some 


h3% 


h2% 


Can't tell 


1% 


1^% 


Falling behind 




lh% 


Falling far behind 


3% 


!%■ 


N = 


Ih 


73 



Free School Choice 

The decision to attend the Free School was largely a choice made by parent 
and student or by the student with parent approval (see Talbe FS-U). The amount 
of input to that choice appears to be a function of age with o].der students 
having increased input to the choice. In no case reported did the student mate 
the choice alone . 
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Table FS-ii. How Free School Choice Was Made. 




Elementary 


Secondary 


By parents alone 


17^ 




By, parents and student r^- 






By student wi.th parent approval 




m 


By student without parent approval ^ 
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Free School Goal HMriklnK>G " " 

Although the Froe School aims to prepaix'^ frbudonts for a number of .things^ 
parents were f^iven five j^onln (an^i .t ;d>:t?.. write-in goal) to rank in order of 
importance. The results below indicate that '^preparing students to be 
creative and responsible persons in a rapidly changing world" is a first-priority 
goal, A somewhat related goal^ '^prepaiving atudents that they inight go out and 
continue to influence his/hor onvironraonty ranked second, A number of the 17 
''other" goals supp]ied by parents seemed to bo stating aims also related to the 
idea of responsible ciblr.enship . They statod such things as: 

- knowing self and otherf; 

- learning to work cooperatively with others 

- learn to accept and understand differences in others 

- learning to live t^Ht^th all people equally/ 

' ■ - acqixire skills necci^saiy b ) be freo and independent 

- learn how to manap^e in a stable^ no-growth economy 

- ability to ftilfill your noodn .and acquire bread 

"Further education bc2v"ond high school rmik'jd third in importance as a goal toward 
which Free School students should be prepared. 

Getting a good job after high school and other concerns ranked fourth and fifth. 
"Other" goals supplied by parents Included references to personal characteristics 
and curriculum empha;>-^:3: 

- learn to value self 

- being so If -confident and self actualizing 

- develop se.ir-confilence 

- be adaptable to survive ^ able to roll x-jith the punches 

- love learning for its o>jn sake 

- become a lifelong i earner 
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- learn to be self-sufficitjxit and self -supportive in most 
enjoyable way 

- learn basics of history^ literature^ humanities 

- stress visual and performnjig ai'ts. 

One parent commented significantly that education which prepares a student to be a 
creative and responsible person must necessarily include education which prepares a 
student to be an Infliience on the em/ironment and includes education which prepares 
a student for either college or a job consistent with the individual's needs and 
talents . 



Table FS~5* Educational Goal Ranlcings. 


A. Being a creative and responsible person 
in a rapidly changing world. 


Votes 
32% 


Rank. 
1" 


B. Continuing efforts to influence his/her 
environment. 


22% 


2 


G* Further education in a college^ technical 
school or university. 




3 


D- Getting a good job after high school. 


^% 


hS 


E. Other 

1 


13% 


Uo5 



Reports to Home 

Responding parents indicated that they desire most to receive reports from the 
Free School on basic .skills progress of their child and information about how the 
child interacts with the staff and other students. Table FS-6 further reveals that 
descripbions of the child's classes and activities and what can be done at home to" 
reinforce learning are equal second choices. "Other" kinds of information desired 
as supplied by parents were these: 
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- what thirxp;s child has done 

- child's interest level in visual and performing arts 

' -* * * * ia awa/\- of or falls into racist/3e:a.3t behavior 

- reports on other skills besides basics 

- reports on attendance 

- how the child feels about s^lf in the school environment 

- x^rhether the child is developing Mr /her full capabilities 

- hox^^ staff sees child's levels of self -under staadiag, self-confidence, 
and self-sufficiency 

- teacher's view of personality growth. 



Table FS-6. Progress and Other Reports to Home. 


Ti^Jhat descriptive reports do you want from the 
Free School about your child? Rank the follow- 
ing: 


Votes 


Rank 


A. A report on his/her progress in the basic 
skills (math J reading;, writing). 


26% 


1.5 


B. How the child interacts with staff and other 
students. 


21% 


1.5 


C. T;\Jhat classes and acbivibies the child is in. 


21% 


3.5 


D. Things you can do at home to reinforce learn- 
ing experiences. 


19% 


3.5 


E. Other. 


1% 


5 



Table FS-7 below indicates that pafents feel that a parent-teacher face-to-face 
conference is the best way to get that individual information. In lieu of confer- 
ences, written reports, school visits and home visits by school personnel received 
almost equal preference. In "other" wa^-s, parents commented that students should 
be included in parent -teacher conferences and that the best way was for the 
parent to keep eyes and ears open arid get to know Free School staff and students. 




r ■ — — : — , 

Table FS-7. Ways of Getting Progress Information. 


What way is best for you to get that information? 






Ranic these ways in order of preference. 


Votes 


Rank 


1. At parent-teacher conferences 


2k% 


1 


2. At home visits from the child ^s advisor. 


19^ 


2 


3. By visiting school. 


19% 


2 


I4. In mitten reports from the advisor. 


20% 


2 


"From the Gtudent. 


n% 


2 


6. Other. 

— — ^„.L.A^:::'J 


2% 


3 



Further;, Table FS~8 indicates that among supplemental kinds of information, 
descriptions of classes and activities would be the most preferred. Equal second 
preference is given descriptions of typical daily occupations, group-progress report 
and personnel descriptions. Other information mentioned included: 

- staff consistency in expectations: Ijjiiitations and enforcement of such 

- honest description of atmosphere, educational priorities as perceived 
by staff 

- exact evaluatim of whether claimed activities really happen 

- if students go everyday joxi send them - 

It was also noted that a significantly higher proportion of secondary student parent 
desire more information on reading and math -progress than do the elementary children 
parents . 
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Table FS-8. Additional Information Preferences. 


What additional information about the school do 
you want? Rank the following: 


Votes 


Rank 


A. Descriptions of activities and classes offered. 


26% 


1 


B. Progress reports in reading and math by age 
group. 


l8/o 


3 


G. Description of a typical day for primary^ 
middle and secondary students 


I8/0 


3 


D. Descriptions of the staff. 


20% 


3 


£• Description of daily activities of randomly 
selected students, (Not done by name) 


15/0 


5 


F . Other 


3% 


6 



Decision-Making 

Parents perceive that individual staff members have considerable autonomy in 
making day-to-day decisions at the Free School. (^See Table FS-9.^ Secondly^ it sees 
the staff cabinet having lesser involvement in 'this kind of decision and the prin- 
cipal^ governing board and student groups as having the least direct involvement in 
these day-to-day decisions . It is recognized that as decision-making situations 
impinge more and more upon individuals or groups^ the more those individuals or 
groups tend to be inyolved. 



Table FS-9. Daily decisions. 


How do you think most day-to-day 


6^ The Governing Board 


decisions are made at the Free 




School? (These include: • field 


8^ The Principal 


trips ^ use of space in the school^ 




handling of discipline problems^ 


16^, The staff cabinet 


etc. ) 






^2%o Individual staff members 




8^ Groups of Students 




10^ No response 
. — — . -i, 



There was no strong feeling as to what specific changes are needed (if any) 
in the composition of the Free School Governing Board. Almost equal niiinbers 
saidi that it needs more students^ more parents^ it is OK or were uns'ure. Some other 
responses are listed "below Table FS~10 . 



Table FS-IO. Changes Needed in Governing Board. 


VJhat changes are needed in the composition 


20fo Needs more students 


of the Governing Board? 




Needs more staff 




18^ Needs more parents 




16^ It is OK now 




26% Other *'^u>cv I'ck.-J) 




20% No response 



Parent Comments on FS Governing Board Changes Needed 

- Change it any way you please. It needs to be given power (in reality^ 
not make believe.) Note at bottom: I think the person viho designed 
this is trying to prove something. 

- Needs less staff. 

- Less parents (?) 

- What do you mean by composition of the governing board? 

- I thought it was just changed. 

- Ought to be abolished in favor of summerhillian democratic general family 
meetings. 

- I don^t know what the governing board does or staff cabinet is. 

- More information from grade school students. 

- Decisions of Governing Board final rather than principal or administration. 

- Better representation of and accountability to Free School commuQity 
and community ideas. 

- Just needs leadership and direction. 
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Data in Table FG-li iii'iicate that a majority of parents are not sufficiently 
knowledgeable to malce a judgement about whether destructive acts against people 
and property have decliiio i over vfalc school year at the Free School. The minority 
who offered a judgement apparently had no reason from their experience to contra- 
dict the report. 



FS-11. Behavior Perceptions. 


The Free School mid -year evaluation report 


Yes 




states that deliberate and destructive acts 




against people and property have declined 


No 


6% 


in number since the beginning of the year. 






Do you agree? 


Uncertain 


%% 



Parent Satisfaction Ratijigs 

Parents supplied ratings indicating the degree of satisfaction/dissatisfaction 
they felt with twelve areas of the Free School's curriculiim. The areas and results 
appear in Table FS-12 below. Overall^ satisfaction with the job the Free School 
is doing iji these areas outweighed dissatisfaction by 2 to 1. 

Generally^ too^ there was uncertainty among one of five parents as to how to rule 
these areas. Greatest satisfaction^ however^ was expressed m.th the job that the 
Free School is doijig iji encouragijig creativity. The teaching of math; developing 
self-expression through art^ music^ witing^ etc.^ and expanding learning oppor- 
tunities by usiJig the community resources received equal secoj; i -highest ratings 
of satisfaction. The remainijig areas received almost equal positive ratings. 
Teaching of critical thinking^ promoting responsibility and teaching basic skills 
in new and creative ways are areas in which thero is greatest uncertainty. 
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Table FS-12- Parent Satisfaction with Free 


School. 










Use this scale of satisfaction to indicate 
how you feel about what the Free School 
is doing in: 


Very 


Dis- 
Satis- satis- 
fied fied ■ 


Very 
Dis- 

fied 


Uncertain 


A* 


Teaching language arts (reading^ 
writing^ listening^ speaking). 


■Hi 


% ■ 


% 
26 


8 


18 


B. 


Teaching math. 


20 


ho 




6 




C. 


Teaching critical thinking. 


8 


38 


16 


10 






Developing skills of self-expression 
through art^ music^ vrriting^ etc. 


18 


hh 


28 


2 


8 


E. 


Helping students to understand self. 


16 


h2 


18 


k 


20, 


F, 


Encoiu:*aging creativity. 


36 


38 


10 


2 


±Lt. 




Teaching how to get along with others. 


22 


3U 


Hi 


12 


18 


H- 


Promoting responsibility for one's 
own behavior. 


20 


32 


16 


12 


20 


I, 


Promoting responsibility for one's om 
education* 


16 


26 


22 


10 


26 


J. 


Finding new and creative ways to teach 
basic skills . 


12 




C C 


8 


TO 


K. 


Expanding learning opportunities by 
using community sites and resoixrces 
and decreasing the amount of time 
spent in the school building. 


2h 


36 


10 


10 


20 


L. 


Informing parents about student's 

progr^.s6.w.,.H...^........:,.. 


_12_ 


38 


18 

( N = 73 


20 
) 


12 



There were no significant differences in the way elementary-pupil parents rated 
these over the way parents of secondary students rated them except in Area E x^rhere 
the elementary-pupil parents were more positive about help given students to 
understand self. 
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Graduation Requirements 

The Free School's graduation reqixirements were mailed to all families in the 
spring of 1972. Parents were asked to rate them and the results appear below: 



Table FS--13. Graduation Requirements* 



Free School graduation requirements were 
mailed to all families in springs 1972. 
How do you rate these requirements? 



Too academic and 
traditional 



Not academic and 
traditional enough 



About right 



Uncertain 



36^ 



Further cominenbs 



18^ 



r 



A large percentage were uncertain how to respond to this question. Two-thirds (l2^) 
of the ''further comments'' stated they had not received copies of the graduation 
requirements . 

Free School Parent Comments 

The final question requcv^bed parents to state any comments^ changes or additions 
they would like to see at the Free School. About two-thirls of the respondents made 
a total of I4I]. comments categorized as follows: 
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Table FS-li|.. Parent's Gomnents: Categories and Number. 



N 

Curriculuni and instruction (what is taught atid how^ 

orgaaization) 20 

Communications (home-school);, progress reporting 5 

Personnel (staffs teachers) 9 

Discipline ^ 

Parent involvement 2 

Effect of prograin on parent;, student 2 

Other 1 



The comraents have been transcribed^, and copies delivered to the Free School 
for their study along with the data in this report. 
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